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COMPLETION OF VOLUME ONE HUNDRED. 


NUMBER A HUNDRED. 


A NEW SONG BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ., HIMSELF. 


You will find by the cover that our Magazine, 
This month of its numbers 4 Hundred has seen; 
Seven years and a half has old Christopher North 
Its energies guided thro’ paths full of worth; 

He asks you, then, readers, to join in a glass, 
And with hip, hip, hurrah! let the jolly toast 


pass 

Shout aloud! Let our foes hear the cheery sound 
thunder’d — 

Here’s to Maga success, the Wumber 4 Hun- 
dred! 


When first he his right hand had set to her helm, 
How gloomy and black looked the state of the 


realm! 

There were radical meetings — and blood-thirsty 
mobs — 

And hunger-pinched bellies —and_poorly-filled 
fobs; 


In each hamlet was seen some wild demagogue’s 
face — 

And the Whigs, — what a woe!—had some 
chances of place. 

He said we’d outlive such bad times— has he 
blunder’d? — 


He appeals to the days that see Wumber A 
Hundred. 

There were riots, and tumults, and Manchester 
crowds — 

And blockheads rigged out in their blankets for 
shrouds — 

Then there came o’er the sea, more to darken 
the scene, 

Full of murder and vengeance, Brougham’s cli- 
ent the Queen. 


Then villany rampant pervaded the land, 
And strumpets and ruffians fought hard for 
command. 


In the struggle, from loyalty never he sunder’d — 
Number Fifty spoke out just like Wumber 4 


Hundred. 


He found a poor gang of poor praters had seized 
The critical throne, and prosed just as thcy 


pleased. 

One kick of his foot spurned these jackasses 
down — 

Knocked from Jeffrey’s small numskull the gin- 
gerbread crown, 

Frightened Chalmers away with his bellow of 
pith, 

And smoked in fine style holy Jack-pudding 
Smith — 


‘Showed how Bully Brougham bounced and how 


fat Leslie blunder’d 
All from Number the Seventh down to Wumber 
A Hundred. 





A rascally crew of low creatures, but vain, 

Domineered, — he rose in the realms of 
Cockaign 

Ah! = are cae now ? — Let them rot in the 


rt 

For their fangs have been drawn and they can- 
not now hurt. 

Even Byron, tho’ using their monarch as tool, 

Called them Sword our nickname, the base Cock- 
ney-' 

Yet the Vachon "themselves would most sadly 
have wonder ’d, 

Had we said how they'd sunk before Wumber A 
Hundred. 


He will leave you, kind readers, at leisure to 


judge 
If he has not demolished the kingdom of Fudge — 
Put some stop to all vaporing of critical stuff 
*Mid the wholesale retailers of Balaam and Puff, 
Laugh’d down, with what power he’ll permit 
you to guess, 
The airs of the gentlemen sage of the press— 
And oe many a daw of his plumages plun- 
er’d, 
From the day he commenced, up to Wumber A 
Hundred. 


If some idiots there be, both in Athens and 
Babel, 

Whom in pertness and impotence still he lets 
gabble, 

Don’t lay this to your hearts. By no means ap- 
prehend 

That their clack in due time will not come to its 


end. 
When = tag of their scampishness swells to the 


Look to Christopher then, and depend upon him; 

Their last they’ll have libelled, lied, havered, and 
maundered, 

Long ere Maga, ‘triumphant, counts Number 
Two Hundred! 


But let’s end in good humor —since first we 


begun, 

Have we not spread around a whole spring-tide 
of fun? 

Written papers of eloquence, learning and sense, 

Prose and’ rhyme which to pathos and wit have 
pretence? 

(Mix’d with which, if some nonsense or trash 
you may 

Why, pardon it, lads, *tis the lot of mankind.) 

On the whole, Kit is sure that by none ’twill be 
wonder’d 

If he calls ‘‘a high bumper for umber A 
Hundred !”’ 

Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 1825. 





























THE PULPIT OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE PULPIT OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

Tr has been said that next to being loudly 
praised, the best thing for a man who de- 
sires a reputation is to be thoroughly well 
abused. If this be true, the preachers are 
just now having what an American Would 
call “‘ a good time” of it. The old line of 
wit, once so popular — having a fling at the 
parson — has come up again with the smart 
professional writers of the day. It is not 
the highest kind of wit, it must be allowed ; 
but it has the merit of being readily under- 
stood, and, like jests upon Scripture, there 
is a flavour of irreverence about it which is 
supposed to mark a free and independent 
mind. There are a good many people who, 
for one reason or another, do not care to 
go to church, who object still more strong- 
ly to any private interference of a pastoral 
kind, who prefer not subscribing to schools 
or other parochial charities of which the 
parson (Heaven help him!) is too often the 
sole promoter, and are therefore by no 
means sorry to have a plausible excuse for 
declining the parson altogether. It forms 
a very decorous apology for non-appear- 
ance in your place in chureh, to say that 
the curate preaches such rubbish, or that 
the rector is a notorious Puseyite. ‘‘ No 
case — abuse the plaintiff's attorney.” 

So, whatever line the clergy take, they 
are pretty sure to be called to account for 
it. Just now they have been loudly blamed 
for having been too busy at the elections ; a 
little while ago they were accused of hold- 
ing themselves too much aloof from the sub- 
jects and questions of the day. If they 
take seriously to any one of the ’ologies — 
and unless a man takes up these things in 
earnest he had better not touch them at all — 
there will be straightway found some well- 
meaning but narrow-minded Christians to 
accuse them of secularizing their sacred 
profession ; if they profess an ignorance of 
science, the worldly critic will, with more 
show of reason, complain that those who 
claim to be the leaders of thought are be- 
hind the information of their age. The 
young rector of old past used to hunt, and 
that was voted an abomination; he now 
plays croquet, and its very mildness is 
turned to his reproof. 

But even if he be fortunate enough, or 
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insignificant enough, to escape elsewhere, 
lynx-eyed censure is closely watching him 
in the pulpit. It is the place which used to 
be called, by the irreverent wits of a by- 
gone day, ‘‘ Coward’s Castle;” because 
there a man could dogmatize safe from con- 
tradiction, and launch his thunders, strong 
or feeble, against his opponents, securely 
sheltered from all counter-attack. ‘‘ Come 
and hear me preach,” said Bishop Horsley 
to Thurlow. ‘‘ No,” returned the Lord 
Chancellor, with his usual expletives ; ‘* no; 
I hear you talk nonsense enough in the 
House, where I can contradict you, and I 
do ; but I'll be— (any participle you please) 
— if I come and listen to you where I 
can’t.” But the pulpit might better now be 
called ‘‘ Castle Dangerous.” Instances are 
rare pePhaps, as yet, of the preacher being 
attacked in his stronghold; but the mo- 
ment he comes down out of it, his enemies 
have at him from all quarters. It is well if 
he escapes the criticism of his wife, who lies 
in wait for him at the vestry-door ; for, as it 
is said that no man is a hero to his valet, so 
assuredly no preachers are prophets to their ~ 
own household. But whatever his fate in 
that quarter, he finds an Aristarchus in 
every educated male member of his congre- 
gation. Every man of average intelligence 
thinks he could write a sermon: and per- 
haps only those who are expected to write 
two every week know the difficulties of 
such a performance. It may be granted 
that there are a great many very indiffer- 
ent sermons preached; it may be added, 
that if the critics had to preach them, there 
would be a good many more. There are a 
great many stupid speeches made, and a 
great many stupid books written, and with 
less excuse ; because it is very seldom that 
a man need make a speech or write a book 
unless he chooses ; whereas preaching is a 
part of the parson’s duty, and a man may 
be a very useful parish priest who is neither 
a Demosthenes nor a Chrysostom. Man- 
kind, says a living cynic, are ‘‘ mostly 
fools:” it may be conceded that they are 
certainly not mostly wise men; and the 
preachers are no exception to their fellow- 
creatures. 

The truth is, that just now a strong tide 
of feeling has set in from some quarters 
against preaching per se, as a necessary 
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adjunct to public worship. It is the natu- 
ral reaction of an educated and fastidious 
age against the undue exaltation of the pul- 
pit in other days. No modern pulpit re- 
former has yet gone so far as George Fox 
the Quaker, who proposed that sermons 
should be abolished altogether ; — he, to be 
sure, had just then heard six preached run- 
ning on a fast day in Scotland; but it is 
suggested that their use—or abuse — 
* should be limited. As the bell used to be 
rung in many parishes ‘‘ to call dissenters 
to the sermon” who would not join in the 
previous Common Prayer ; so now it is pro- 
posed by some (and those perhaps the most 
honest censors of the pulpit) that some 
similar pause should be interposed to allow 
those who like prayers, but object to a di- 
vinity lecture, to go out. There does not 
seem to be any real objection to such an 
arrangement, except popular feeling, or 
prejudice, or whatever it may best be 
termed; for although you may insure a 
man’s reluctant presence at the sermon, you 
cannot command his unwilling attention ; 
and in the case of children, it is clear that 
some such course would be desirable. 
There is very little fear that even a moder- 
ate preacher would, under the proposed ar- 
rangement, find himself without an audi- 
ence, for preaching of almost any kind is 
still popular with the masses ; and for a very 
bad and careless preacher, it might be a 
_wholesome check to feel that his congrega- 
tion had it in their power to pass a very in- 
telligible vote of censure on his performan- 
ces, without withdrawing themselves, in the 
last resort, as at present, from public wor- 
ship altogether. 

Yet this popular interest in the question 
of preaching is strong evidence, even in the 
most satiric strictures which it has called 
forth, of the powerful agency which still 
belongs to the pulpit, however dormant or 
imperfectly éxercised. It will probably not 
be without its good results. The preachers 
themselves are evidently not unaffected by 
it. Treatises upon preachers and preach- 
ing, from the hands of ‘‘the cloth” itself, 
have been abundant lately. Some few of 
those which are least professional — as tak- 
ing rather the historical, anecdotal, and 
critical view of the subject — now lie before 
us. Dean Ramsay’s unpretending little 
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volume ‘ Pulpit Talk,’ is merely an amplifi- 
cation of two popular lectures delivered be- 
fore the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution 
— pleasant, like the writer’s previous vol- 
ume, but slight, as might be expected from 
the circumstances. The Dean is an au- 
thority to whom men of all shades of relig- 
ious opinion will listen with respect; a 
preacher not only in the pulpit but out of it, 
whose wise and kindly influence has been 
widely felt for good. Mr. Hood’s volume 
— published two years ago under the title 
of ‘Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets,’ in a 
questionable taste which he has adopted 
from some of the old divines whom he 
quotes — is also a reproduction of lectures 
delivered before a Dissenters’ Training 
College, and is much more elaborate and 
more professional, — not free from some 
narrow Nonconformist prejudices, but con- 
taining much interesting matter, carefully 
collected and well put together. Mr. Neale 
and Mr. Baring-Gould take but a limited 
portion of the ground—the ‘‘ Medieval” 
and ‘* Post-Mediwval Preachers.” Mr. 
Jackson seems to have drawn pretty largely 
upon his predecessors, or from the same 
sources — repeating not unfrequently their 
mistakes — but producing a readable book, 
in spite of a somewhat haphazard arrange- 
ment. A good many of the popular anec- 
dotes which all the writers give us are well 
known, especially the ludicrous ones, which 
are the most apocryphal; but there might 
be room yet for a popular history of the 
pulpit, which none of these little books, or 
others of a similar type, either supply or 
probably have aspired to supply. 

The pulpit has gone through as many 
phases of life as the Christian Church itself. 
Of the great preachers of primitive times 
we know comparatively little, with some 
two or three exceptions. Augustine, Chry- 
sostom, Ambrose, and the two Gregories 
live still in their homilies which have been 
preserved; but we are hardly in a posi- 
tion to judge of the style or effects of their 
ordinary preaching. Augustine has left on 
record both precept and example as to one 
essential duty of a preacher — to preach so 
as to be understood of the people. Of all 
temptations to be avoided, he warns the 
Christian orator against the use of ‘‘ses- 
quipedalia verba.” ‘‘ What profits the gold- 
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en key,” he says, ‘‘ if it will not open the 
lock ? and what objection to the wooden 
key, if it will? ” The Bishop of Hippo was 
essentially a preacher to the multitude ; and, 
far less eloquent than John of the ‘‘ Golden 
Mouth,” was perhaps even more than he 
a model for the teachers whom the Church 
demands at present. 

When these great voices were silent, 
there followed an interval in which either 
there were no effective masgers of the pul- 
pit or we at least have lost their works and 
their names. At last, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, rose Bernard of Clairvaux — ‘‘ the last 
of the Fathers.” He was emphatically the 
preacher in high places. Kings and nobles 
were awed by the wondrous eloquence of his 
language, or won by the persuasion of his 
dove-like eyes, and pressed to take from 
his hand the crosses —the pledge of the 
Second Crusade —as fast as they could be 
supplied by tearing up his monastic cowl. 
But after his death something like a dark 
age of preaching seems again to have fol- 
lowed. Here and there lights shone out of 
the gloom — solitary ‘‘ Lamps” with their 
accompanying ‘‘ Trumpets,” as Mr. Hood 
would term them. One of the greatest of 
these was Anthony of Padua, who wore out 
his life (dying at thirty-six) in missionary 
labours throughout Italy. Wherever he 
went, crowds filled the churches at early 
daybreak to hear him. He, like Augustine, 
was a preacher to the people. Allusions to 
common trades and occupations occur con- 
tinually in his extant homilies. He was 
also one of the first who introduced that ele- 
ment of humour into his sermons which (as 
we shall have occasion to notice hereafter) 
was carried out even to abuse by many of 
his successors. But the mere skeletons of 
his preaching which have come down to us, 
give no fair specimens of his powers. He 
was adopted as the patron saint of Portu- 
gal; and the Portuguese Government, in 
1706, conferred on him formally the title of 
‘** Marshal General” of the army, taking 
care, however, to pass him regularly but 
rapidly through all intermediate grades, 
from private upwards. They assigned him 
an annual pay of 150 ducats; and for many 
years subsequently an image of the saint, 
in full uniform, was carried on a chair in 
every campaign at the head of the army. 
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Philip de Narni, a Capuchin friar, preached 
at Rome against non-residence — the stand- 
ing sore of an established church from his 
times down to our own, against which suc- 
cessive preachers took up their parable in 
vain — and with such effect, that thirty 
bishops who heard him are said to have 
rushed back in compunction to their own 
dioceses the next morning. Jerome Sa- 
vonarola, a reformer before his age, thun- 
dered so powerfully at Florence against the 
corruptions of the Papal court under Alex- 
ander VI., that the too popular preacher 
was brought to the stake asa heretic. If 
he was too faithful an exponent of the 
vices of the Papacy, he was equally honest 
in his denunciations of popular sins; and 
some notion of the fiery temperament of 
the man — possibly even some excuse for 
his persecutors — may be gathered from the 
story told of his sometimes working him- 
self up to such a pitch of righteous indig- 
nation that he would quit the pulpit sudden- 
ly without finishing his sermon, as though 
shaking the dust from his feet against an 
evil generation. 

The pulpit oratory of the middle ages 
was, of course, leavened with the peculiar 
tenets and corruptions of Roman doctrine. 
The personages of the Old and New Testa- 
ment were set forth as having been good 
Catholics, with the most utter disregard of 
the unities of time and place, and with an 
effrontery which tells its own tale of the ig- 
norance and credulity of the hearers. The 
French ecclesiastics were the boldest in this 


respect. Abraham and Isaac, on their jour- 


ney to Mount Moriah, are represented as 
employing themselves by the way in duly 
reciting aves and paternosters; and the 
Virgin Mary at the Annunciation, is said 
to have been telling her beads and reading 
in her ‘*‘ Hours ”—not in Latin, however, 
or in French, carefully adds the preacher, 
but in Hebrew. Father Chatenair, so late 
as 1715, speaks of ‘* L’abbé Jesus: ” Nich- 
olas de Lyra asserted that He was of the 
order of Friars Minorites. But in spite of 
this and other drawbacks, there can he no 
doubt but that the medieval pulpit from time 
to time produced men who were deeply read 
in the Scriptures, and who interpreted them 
with a depth of thought and a fulness of il- 
lustration which, if often mystical and fan- 
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ciful, was always interesting and attractive. 
The age was ignorant, credulous, super- 
stitious; the mass of preachers were like- 
ly to share its faults; but the great names 
of the Church were, as Dean Ramsay says, 
far in advance of their age. 

The ancient mode of preaching was of 
course extempore, with what amount of 
previous preparation would depend on the 
powers or habits of the preacher. The ser- 
mons of Origen are the first which are re- 
corded as having been taken down by short- 
hand writers; and it was probably not un- 
til a date comparatively recent that any 
preacher thought of actually writing out his 
sermon at length beforehand, with the view 
of delivering it from memory, as has been 
the habits with many of the most success- 
ful modern extempore preachers. The prac- 
tice of reading from a manuscript seems 
only to have come in with the Reformation, 
and even then to have been for a long time 
exceptional and unpopular. The Puritans, 
with one consent, and with a torrent of vir- 
ulent abuse, as was their fashion, scouted 
it. Even after the Restoration, it was only’ 
tolerated, and not always that. An ordin- 
ance issued by Charles II. to the University 
of Cambridge in 1674 declares that the prac- 
tice ‘‘ took its beginning from the disorders 
of the times,” and forbids ‘* that supine and 
slothful wayof preaching ” to be used at the 
universities in future. But it crept in again, 
and maintains its ground — whether for 
good or evil this is not the place to inquire. 
Some of the best modern preachers have 
failed entirely in extempore efforts. San- 
derson, though he had an excellent memory, 
declared after one trial that he would never 
make the attempt again; and Massillon, 
who always committed his: sermons careful- 
ly to memory, on one occasion broke down 
entirely before the king, when once he had 
lost himself. 

When classical literature was almost the 
only literature in existence, it was natural 
that the language of the pulpit should be 
largely leavened with allusions, and even 

uotations, from Greek and Roman writers. 

fa man was not a classical scholar, he was 
no scholar at all. It is. unnecessary to re- 
mind readers of our own Jeremy Taylor; 
but it would be curious to learn what the 
simple parishioners of the little church 
of Llanvihangel Aberbrythic, where he 

reached occasionally while living at Golden 

rove, could have thought of his sermons, 
richly jewelled as they are with Pagan 
learning. Some of the French and Italian 
preachers were far more pedantic in their 
display. They quoted from profane authors 
far more largely than from the Scriptures. 
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Cornelius Musso, Bishop of Bitonto, preach” 
ing on the Ascension in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, speaks of Christ as dying like Hercu- 
les, rising like Apollo or Esculapius, 
ascending to heaven as a true Bellerophon, 
**a second Perseus, who had slain the 
Medusa who changed men into stones.” 
Another Bishop of the same date paints 
Him as ‘‘ the young Horatius, who had slain 
the three Curiatii of ambition, covetousness, 
and sensuality ; the Hercules who destroyed 
the Cerberus with three heads.” The same 
— quotes ‘continually from ‘‘le grand 
irgile,” as he calls him; and Peter Marini, 
confessor to René, Count of Provence, a 
reacher not over-scrupulous in his style of 
illustration, gives a quotation from Ovid’s 
* Remedium Amoris’! The Spanish preach- 
ers went farther still, and with worse than 
bad taste forced even the fables of Adonis 
and Danaé into illustrations of their sacred 
subject.* Even the homely Latimer quotes 
Terence —and quotes him wrong. Philip 
Cospeau, Bishop of Lisieux, has the credit 
of being the first eminent French preacher 
who reverted to the primitive and praise- 
worthy custom of citing the Scriptures in 
evidence instead of Pagan authors. 

Humour and anecdote were in frequent 
use with medieval and post-medizval preach- 
ers, especially with the French and Ger- 
mans, though Gabriel Barletti of Naples set 
an early example of it. Jean Raulin, who 
preached in Paris about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, was remarkable for the 
anger are of his fables and apologues. 

ne of his best, satirically aimed at the 
power of the nobles and the claims of the 
regular priesthood, is given by Mr. Baring- 
Gould in a diluted modern form, which is a 
very doubtful improvement. We prefer, 
even for brevity’s sake, to translate the 
Latin. 

‘* The lion summoned the wolf, the fox, 
and the ass into chapter, that they might 
confess their sins, and that he might ‘im- 
pose penance on them according to their 
guilt. The wolf came and confessed him- 
self thus : —‘I have sinned, in that I have 
eaten a sheep which certainly did not belong 
to me; but P hold this as of ancient privi- 
lege from my forefathers, who have ever 
exercised the right— father, grandfather, 
great-grandfather, and great-great-grandfa- 
ther — so that the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary but that wolves have 
always eaten sheep.’ ‘Is itso?’ said the 
lion; ‘have you really such prescriptive 


* ‘Predicatoriana,’ par G. P. Philomneste: Dijon, 
1841. To this rare and curious volume these 5~ 
a ey any others) are considerably in- 
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right?’ And when the wolf replied, ‘ Yea,’ 
he imposed on him for that great crime a 
single paternoster. 

** Next came the fox, who confessed that 
he had done ill, in that he had eaten sundry 
capons and hens not his own; but then he 
had a right, from all precedent of antiquity, 
so to eat them. And so in like manner he 
was absolved for a single paternoster. 

** Last came the ass, and confessed that 
he was guilty of three mortal sins. First, 
he had eaten some hay that had been 
a by somebody's carts along the 
banks and bushes. ‘ A grave sin, O ass!’ 
said the lion, ‘to have eaten what was not 
your master’s.’ Secondly, he had committed 
a nuisance in the cloisters of the monastery. 
‘A heinous crime,’ said the lion, ‘ defiling 
sacred ground!’ The third offence could 
hardly by any persuasion be wrung out of 
him. At last, with much doleful braying 
and groaning, he said he had sung —or 
brayed, after his manner — in harmony with 
the pious brethren who were singing in 
choir. The lion answered that this was the 
gravest sin of all, to have made a discord in 
the holy brethren’s music. So the ass was 
horribly scourged for his little offences, 
while the wolf and the fox were dismissed, 
with full absolution, to enjoy their heredi- 
tary privileges.” 

liver Maillard, a Cordelier, one of the 
preachers to Louis XI. of France, was 
another of those early divines who acted on 
Horace’s maxim, that a jest may sometimes 
do duty for a sermon. He was as bold, 
however, as he was humorous, and launched 
his bitter jests against ladies of high degree, 
judges on the bench, and even Louis him- 
self, with as much earnestness as point. A 
courtier told him the King threatened to 
have him thrown into the Seine. ‘ Tell his 
majesty,”’ said Maillard, ‘‘ that even then I| 
shall get to heaven by water sooner than he 
will with all his post-horses.” The estab- 
lishment of posts through France was just 
then the King’s favourite project, and 
Louis was wise enough to laugh and forgive 
him. 

Another remarkable preacher of nearly 
the same date, and of very similar style, 
was Michael Menot, also a Cordelier. 
Modern criticism commonly treats him as a 
mere ecclesiastical buffoon, and quotes his | 
sermons as instances of the bad taste and | 
grossness of his times. The character of | 
those times was gross, it is true, and the! 
prevalent vices, both amongst laity and 
ecclesiastics, were gross; and Father Menot | 
spared neither. His diction, his illustra-| 








tions, his points, were adapted to his audi- | 
ence ; and it was the habit of the day, good | 
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or evil, to call a spade a spade. Mr. Dis- 
raeli, who was probably the first English 
writer who dug much into the printed vol- 
ume of his Sermons—which is scarce 
enough, in spite of repeated editions — 
eee him not unfairly among ‘‘ Jocular 
achers;” but if he had been nothing 
more than this, he would have hardly been 
called by his countrymen Langue dor. 
Menot’s sermons, written in a medisval 
Latin interlarded with French, are full of 
uaint conceits, and homely, often coarse 
illustrations, pushed not seldom to a point 
which to our taste is palpable buffoonery : 
but upon the ruder audience of his day such 
preaching would tell with considerable 
effect. Some of his more extraordinary 
ebullitions have been quoted quite often 
enough by collectors of such specimens ; 
but his exposition of the Parable of the 
Prodigal, though the details are here and 
there ludicrous and coarse, as might be 
naturally expected from such a subject in 
such hands, shows very considerable de- 
scriptive power; and his additions to the 
Scripture narrative, not much more unwar- 
rantable than those of some modern exposi- 
tors, are forcible’ and graphic enough to 
impress the moral strongly on an unlettered 
auditory. 

When he describes the younger son as the 
spoilt child who had always had his own 
way, coming to his father —‘‘as bold as 
the Pope himself” — and asking to have his 
portion of goods; pleading that, as the 
father surely did not mean to disinherit him 
‘*when it should please Providence to do 
so much for the children as to take their 
father out of the world,” the inevitable leg- 
acy might as well come now, —he boldly 
appeals to the young men amongst his audi- 
ence, whether such be not, in too many 
cases, ‘‘ the form and pattern of their own 
life.” ’ 

When he blames the father as too indul- 
gent for complying, and urges on parents 
the sin of supplying money which they know 
will be spent in riot and extravagance, he 
touches a point which modern expositors 
have perhaps too entirely overlooked. 
When he shows the prodigal thrust out with 
insult and contumely by the false friends on 
whom he has lavished his money; when the 
rich man to whom he goes to ask for em- 
ployment mocks at his white hands and fair 
cheeks, asks him ‘‘ what work he can do,” 
and gets the humble answer that he “ has 
never learned to do anything,” but that he 
** will be content with very low wages,” — 
there is a homely pathos in these additional 
touches which might not be without its effect 
upon an impressionable hearer, and which 
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has not been reached by modern preachers 
who have taken quite as great liberties in 
‘* improving” the sacred text. Even when 
Menot accommodates his lessons so entirely 
to the fashions of the time as to dress out 
the prodigal youth, when setting forth on 
his travels, in a ‘‘ pourpoint fringed with 
velvet, a Florence cap, a shirt of fine linen, 
puckered at the neck, scarlet boots of per- 
fect fit, and a cloak of damask silk floating 
at his back,” and returning home to his 
father’s house clad in ‘‘a scanty rochet 
which scarcely covered his hams,” — he 
does but translate literally into the vulgar 
tongue the spirit of the sacred original, and 
set forth vividly to men of the sixteenth 
century, an ancient parable in sixteenth- 
century language. There is no more inten- 
tional burlesque of Scripture in Menot’s ser- 
mon than in the works of an unknown and 
forgotten artist, probably as reverent a stu- 
dent of the Gospel as the more learned or 
more fastidious reader, which may still be 
seen, as we have seen them, hanging on the 
walls of English farm-houses and cottages. 
There the prodiga! takes his leave, dressed 
in scarlet coat, hessian boots, and stiff choker 
of the period — when George the Third was 
king; mounting his tilbury, the fast vehicle 
of that day, which a groom in top-boots is 
holding. The father is in the costume of 
the British farmer, with two plethoric bags 
of money in his hand. The whole series of 
six or seven plates is equally grotesque ; 
but their queer anachronisms no more imply 
any irreverence on the part of the designer 
than on that of the rude villagers who still 
admire them. They were the product of 
the same era of taste which thought it the 
correct thing to play Cato in a full-bottomed 
wig and laced coat, such as Addison himself 
might have worn on grand occasions, and 
when, as a curious counterpoise, plethoric 
British kings and their gouty ministers were 
exposed in effigy by a grateful country to 
all the rigours of a London climate in an 
unmitigated Roman toga and sandals. Let 
the reader who chances to fall in with any 
of these quaint old Bible prints in his rural 
wanderings, study them curiously, but, if 
possible, with a grave face, for the sake of 
some stander-by who may be more shocked 
at levity on such subjects than at anachro- 
nisms of costume. An inward smile will do 
no harm to any one. The truth of the par- 
able is independent either of Father Menot’s 
scarlet boots, or the British artist’s hessians. 

The history of the prodigal was a favourite 
subject with the Franciscan preachers. It 
gave ample scope for the dramatic details in 
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nearly a century after Menot, took that 
worthy father’s original sermon as a sort of 
text for a course of fifty-two discourses of 
his own, which he composed and printed on 
that single parable. In burlesque he went 
even beyond his model; but there are not 
wanting passages in which sarcasm is brought 
to bear upon his audience with a point which 
might have told in spite of its apparent buf- 
foonery. He thinks it ‘‘a mercy that the 
oung man did not rob his father at once,” 
instead of going through the ceremony of 
asking him for the money: many modern 
prodigals (St. Francis, iis own founder, 
among the number) had done so before, and 
would do it now. He, too, dilates on the 
culpability of parents in the matter of unre- 
strained indulgence and neglect of disci- 
pline: he goes farther, and accuses the pa- 
rents of his own day as not merely winking 
at the immorality of their sons, but even 
setting an immoral example in their own 
persons. ‘‘ Such fathers,” he says, ‘‘ are 
devourers of their own offspring in a worse 
sense than Saturn of old.” Such mothers 
are like the apes who crush and strangle 
their little ones in the foolish ardour of 
their embraces. ‘‘O blind affection!” he 
exclaims, ‘‘O worse than apish love! Ca- 
cus amor prolis!” ‘*They will not even 
have the patience to wait,” he says, ‘‘ for 
their daughters’ corruption in due course, 
when they shall come to years of discretion.” 
The biting sarcasm of Horace was evidently 
in the mind of the classical Franciscan, and 
he adds to ita point of hisown. He enters, 
as may be conceived, into profuse detail of 
the items of the prodigal’s extravagance ; 
but though the description is spun out with 
a prolix verbosity wearying enough to the 
modern reader, there is a wealth of imagery 
in his illustrations which may have been 
very attractive to those who were entirely 
dependent for their intellectual sensations 
on the harangues of the preacher, few and 
far between. The scenes of a prodigal’s life 
have seldom been painted in more lively 
colours. Bosquier dwells much, towards 
the close of the story, on the indignity of a 
youth of high birth and breeding being set 
to feed hogs, of all employments; and he 
concludes this portion of his subject with 
the strong remark, that as he had chosen to 
live the life of a hog, so with the hogs he 
was at last sent to feed. Anticipating a 
favorite practice of some modern preachers, 
who are fond of putting forward supposed 
doubts and objections which would other- 
wise never have entered into the heads of 
the most skeptical audience, Father Bosquier 


which they delighted and excelled. Philip; starts this query, towards the close of the 
Bosquier, another of the order, who lived’ parable, where the young man determines 
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to “‘arise and go to his father” — ‘‘ Why 
did he not write?” and he answers, that 
probably such an ill-conditioned youth could 
neither write nor read; not because his fa- 
ther had neglected to send him to school, 
but that it was as impossible to teach him 
letters ‘‘ as a pig to play the trumpet.” 

A popular German preacher in the next 
century,— Abraham de Santa Clara — seems 
to have studied Menot’s and Bosquier’s ex- 
position of the parable, and to have endeay- 
oured to emulate their fulness of illustration. 
The German satirist is not less pungent, 
though perhaps somewhat heavier and 
coarser, than his French predecessors. He 
suggests that the prodigal was probably 
‘*an Irishman.” What special spite the 
preacher had against the Irish does not ap- 
pear, as he gives no reasons for fixing on 
the nationality. His sermon is full of pon- 
derous Latin puns; but there are points 
here and there which no doubt would tell 
upon a German congregation, over-given to 
the frequenting of wine-shops. ‘*‘ It might 
be said of the prodigal” (remarks the 

reacher) ‘‘as of Joseph, ‘an evil beast 

ath devoured him ;’ an evil beast, indeed ; 
an evil beast is the Golden Griffin; an evil 
beast is the Golden Eagle, the Golden Buck, 
and the Golden Bear.” These tavern-beasts 
had so dealt with him, that ‘* his breeches 
were_as full of holes as a fishing-net.” The 
prodigal’s extravagant equipments were a 
favourite and fertile theme with these scenic 
preachers. Bosquier’s and Santa Clara’s 
descriptions read like Court tailors’ bills ; 
and the latter adds, in protest against the 
new-fangled costumes of the day, that it 
would soon be necessary to establish uni- 
versities of tailors, and grant them degrees 
as ‘‘ doctors of fashion.” Petit André, dis- 
coursing one day on the same text when Ma- 
dame de la Tremouille was present incog- 
nita, took occasion to paint the youth’s ret- 
inue as follows:—‘‘He had six splendid 
dapple-grey horses, a grand carriage of 
crimson velvet laced with gold, a rich ham- 
mercloth covered with coats of arms, pages 
and lacqueys in yellow liveries faced with 
black and white.” I was the very carriage 
and liveries in which her ladyship had come 
to the sermon. 

This Father André, familiarly called ‘* Le 
Petit” (Boullanger was his family name), 
was a friar of the order of Reformed Au- 
gustins, who preached during many Ad- 
vents and Lents before Louis XIII. and 
XIV. He was a jester by nature, and 
used his takent in a fashion which is certain- 
ly startling to the sober taste of a modern 
congregation. But if the opinion of those 


critics who were nearly his contemporaries 
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is to be trusted, he was much more than a 
mere jester. ‘‘He did not always make 
those ae who listened to him,” says Gue- 
ret; ‘‘he spoke truths which sent bishops 
back to their dioceses, and made many a 
coquette blush. He had the art of biting 
while he smiled.” Far from priding him- 
self upon the laugh which he sometimes 
raised when in the pulpit, he punished him- 
self for such indulgence of his natural hu- 
mour by corporal ** discipline,” and _ his 
private life was in all respects that of a 
devout and austere Churchnian. A writer, 
who speaks of having been often present at 
his sermons, declares that he himself had 
never heard the preacher indulge in any of 
those buffooneries with which he was 
commonly credited ; and it is very possible 
that many current anecdotes of his eccen- 
tricities have as little foundation in fact as 
some which are told of a well-known mod- 
ern preacher. Some of the best attested 
show that the Little Father’s jests must 
often have been carefully-planted home- 
thrusts to his auditors. Preaching on the 
casting-out of the devil which was dumb,— 
‘* Know you, brethren, what a dumb devil 
is? I will tell you —it is a lawyer at the 
feet of his confessor. In court, these gen- 
tlemen chatter like pies: but at the confes- 
sional, devil a word can one draw out of 
them —demonium mutum —a dumb devil 
indeed.” Preaching before M. de Peréfixe, 
Archbishop of Paris, he saw the prelate 
asleep. He called out loudly to the Suisse 
on duty, ‘* Shut the doors! the shepherd is 
asleep; the sheep will get out; to whom 
am I to preach the word of God?” The 
Archbishop was very soon awake, and re- 
mained so to the end of the sermon. An- 
dré had no liking for the Jesuits. He 
was requested on one occasion by them to 
deliver the usual panegyric on their found- 
er. He complied; and in the course of the 
oration introduced an imaginary dialogue, 
in which St. Ignatius asked of Heaven a 
locality for the operations of his new Order. 
‘* But where to place you? the deserts have 
been assigned to St. Benedict and St. 
Bruno; St. Bernard occupies the valleys, . 
St. Francis the country towns — where are 
you to be quartered?” ‘Ah! master,” 
replies the saint, ‘‘ put us only in some 
place where there is something to get — 
in the large towns, for example — and 
trust us to do the rest.” Nor does André 
seem to have had a very high opinion of 
the monastic orders in general. From the 
pulpit of a monastery which had lately 
been struck with lightning, he returned 
thanks to Heaven, which always ‘‘ took 
such care of its own.” ‘* Do we need fur- 
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ther proof,” said he, ‘‘ than what has just 
happened to this pious house in which I am 
preaching? The lightning fell on the libra- 
ry, and consumed it, without hurting a single 
monk, Had it unhappily struck the refec- 
tory, what numbers would have been killed ! 
Mon dieu! what would have been the des- 
olation ! ” 

Not only jest and anecdote and grimace 
were used by some of these living divines, 
but they even took with them occasionally 
into the pulpit certain of what less grave 
actors would call ‘* properties,” to help the 
action of the scene. ‘The celebrated Fa- 
ther Honoré, preaching one Lent upon the 
vanity of human life, suddenly produced a 
skull, which he made the subject of a mon- 
ologue, very much after the fashion of 
Iiamlet in the tragedy. ‘* Thou wast the 
skull of a magistrate — was it not so? He 
who makes no answer assents.” Fixing on 
the ghastly image the cap of a judge— 
‘** Ha!” said he, ‘‘ hast thou never sold jus- 
tice for gold? WHast thou never entered 
into a villanous compact with advocates or 
pycureurs-general? Phen he would throw 
aside the skull, and produce another, on 
which he put a woman's head-dress. 
** Thou wast ‘the head of one of these ladies 
of fashion, it may be; where now are 
those bright eyes, which rolled so wan- 
tonly ? those pretty lips which formed such 
winning smiles?” So he would go through 
a series of imaginary characters, having 
the proper costume ready for each, produc- 
ing such effect as may be conceived. But 
he was an earnest man, and a successful 
preacher, in spite of what we might call his 
buffooneries. ‘* He distracts the ear,” said 
Bourdaloue of him, ‘* but he also rends the 
heart.” . These dramatic effects have been 
made use of by modern preachers. Mr. 
Jackson tells us of a Yorkshire Methodist 
preacher, familiarly called ‘‘Our Billy,” 
who ‘*has been known to take a pair of 
scales into the pulpit, and literally to weigh 
in the balance the several characters he 
described.” Whitefield produced great ef- 
fect upon his hearers on one occasion, by 
an illustration which appealed, something 
in the same way, to the eye as well as to 
the ear. ‘* You seem to think salvation an 
easy matter. Oh! just as easy as for me to 
catch that insect passing by me.” He made 
a grasp ata fly, real or imaginary. Then 
he paused a moment, and opened his hand 
— ‘*but I have missed it!” 

The English pulpit, during the weg 
which we have glanced at, was duller, if 
more decorous. There were few names of 





mark, and but little reliable account of 
their preaching has come down to us. 
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Hugh Latimer, who made Paul’s Cross ring 
some half-century later, and who had in 
him many of the characteristics of the for- 
eign humoristic preachers who have been 
noticed, complains bitterly of the low ebb 
to which preaching had fallen in England. 
He speaks of the ‘‘ strawberry preachers,” 
whose season was but oncea year. ‘* How 
few there be throughout this realm that 
give meat to their flock as they should do, 
the visitors could best tell. ‘00 few, too 
few — the more is the pity; and never so 
few as now.” A preacher at Paul’s Cross, 
a little later, complains of the lack of 
reachers, even at the universities: ‘‘ There 
1s not now in all Oxford more than six or 
seven preachers.” Latimer’s own preach- 
ing may be well described in the words 
which he himself uses in one of his ser- 
mons : — 

**T have a manner of teaching which is 
very tedious to them that. be learned. I 
am wont even to repeat those things which 
I have said before, which repetitions are 
nothing pleasant to the learned: but it is 
no matter —I care not for them; I seek 
more the profit of those which be igno- 
rant than to please learned men. There- 
fore | oftentimes repeat such things which 
be needful for them to know, for I would so 
speak that they might be edified withal.” 

His Sermon on the Plough is an excel- 
lent instance of his homely but forcible ex- 
positions, but is perhaps too well known for 
quotation. Those ‘on the card” —or it 
should rather be on the ‘‘ cards” —are an 
instance of the way in which he turned to 
his purpose ideas which might have seemed 
most foreign to his subject. He had the 
great art of the preacher, that of bringing 
forth *‘ things new and old.” He abounds 
in anecdotes, and some well-known jests 
have been borrowed -from his variegated 
pages. The tracing the cause of the Good- 
win Sands to the existence of Tenterden 
steeple is one of the many stories told — 
and well told —in his pages. He is occa- 
sionally coarse, bitter, violent, and even 
almost directly personal, as was the fashion 
of his time. He made home-thrusts at 
bishops and clergy, which must have been 
very disagreeable for them to hear; but he 
does not spare the other learned professions, 
He longs to fit some judges that he wots of 
with a ‘* Tyburn tippet” in lieu of the 
judicial ermine — ‘‘ It will never be merry 
in England till we have the skins of such; ” 
and when he has to speak of the woman 
who ‘‘had suffered many things of many 
physicians,” he observes that well she might, 
**for physicians nowadays seck only their 
own profits.” Latimer, with his yeoman’s 
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birth and independent spirit, was a true 
Englishman to the core. One can fancy 
the men round Paul’s Cross applauding, as 
they did audibly enough at times, when he 
spoke of the English bow as ‘‘ that gift of 
God which He hath given us to excel all 
other nations withal.” 

Proverbs have been largely used by all 
popular preachers who addressed them- 
selves to the masses. One need not quote 
the examples of St. Paul, but the great 
medizval preachers are full of them. Ber- 
nard and Peter of Blois made frequent use 
of them. The French humoristic preachers 
who have been noticed —Menot and Petit 
André and Maillard —naturally seized upon 
such a ready means of appeal to the dull 
popular intelligence. Latimer rejoiced in 
them, no matterhow homely. But perhaps 
the most extraordinary use ever made of 
proverbs in the pulpit was in a sermon 
preached and printed by one Mr. Burgess, 
on the devils entering into the herd of 
swine. He entitled it, ‘‘ The Devil driv- 
ing and drowning his Hogs ;” and he divid- 
ed his discourse into three heads, inasmuch 
as, he remarks, ‘‘ the devil here verified 
these old English proverbs ;” 1. ‘* The devil 
will, play at small game rather than none 
at all; ” 2. ** They run fast whom the devil 
drives ;” 3. ‘* The devil brings his hogs to 
a fine market.” And in spite of — or even, 
it may be, in consequence of —this more 
than homely illustration, those who have 
read the sermon pronounce it to have been 
not ill adapted to impress a rude and un- 
critical audience. 

After the date of those dramatic preach- 
ers, as they may be called, there appears 
to have followed a temporary calm, which 
was not favourable to the growth of earnest- 
ness of any kind in the unreformed branch 
of the Church Catholic. It was broken 
first in France. There arose the line of 
great French preachers, the golden age of 
the pulpit, under Louis XIV. and XV. 
Their reputation was coextensive with 
Christendom, and in spite of all the changes 
of style and taste, they continue models of 
pulpit eloquence to this day. The Court 
of France at that date presented a curious 
contradiction. Vice was one of the com- 
ponent parts of good society; and so was 
the Catholic religion, at least so far as out- 
ward observances went. The King at- 
tended the public offices of the Church 
regularly — and his mistress with him. 
His courtiers followed, in both respects, 
the royalexample. There wasa paradoxical 


kind of faith, which accepted, and appar- 
ently realized, the truths of Christianity 
and the teaching of the Church, without 
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allowing them to have any practical in- 
fluence on the conduct of life. Something 
like it was seen, perhaps, in England under 
the Stuarts; but the phenomena were not 
so remarkable. The Court preachers at 
Versailles were admirably fitted for their 
office. ‘They were men who might not have 
found their vocation, like some of the great 
preachers before them, in missions to the 
heathen at home and abroad; they were 
not horn to be voices crying in the wilder- 
ness. But, on the other hand, neither 
were they the mere ‘‘ players upon a pleas- 
ant instrument,” to whom kings and court- 
tiers might love to listen, as an intellectual 
excitement, and who carefully avoided, as 
Court preachers before and since have done, 
any such too plain delivery of their message 
as might, offend the ears of their royal and 
illustrious auditory. 

The first of this brilliant line of orators 
was Jacques Bossuet, who received his 
early education at the Jesuits’ College in 
his native town of Dijon, and tubsequently 
at the College of Navarre at Par's. There, 
before he was sixteen, the fame of his re- 
markable talents and learning kad reached 
even the fashionable circles of tiw capital. 
At one of the celebrated soirécs at the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, the Marquis de Feu- 
quiéres spoke in raptures of the extraordi- 
nary promise of a protégé of his who was 
studying for the Church. He undeitook 
that, if allowed a few minutes of sol‘\ude 
for collecting his thoughts, the young stu- 
dent should preach an extempore sermon 
on any text which might be given him. 
The company, by whom any literary nov- 
elty was welcomed with enthusiasm, at 
once challenged the Marquis to the proof. 
Young Bossuet was sent for, and in Ma. 
dame de Rambouillet’s salon, before that 
brilliant. and critical audience, the young 
preacher of sixteen delivered his first ser- 
mon at eleven o’clock at night. Voltaire 
remarked that he had never heard any one 
preach so early —or so late. The Bishop 
of Lisieux, who was then in Paris, heard 
of the precocious performance; and Bos- 
suet was invited to display his powers a 
second time before himself and two other 
prelates. They were equally astonished 
and charmed; and Cardinal de Bausset, 
who tells the story, fairly remarks that their 
verdict as to the true qualifications of a 
preacher was more reliable than that of the 
wits and courtiers of the salons of Ram- 
bouillet. The gifts which could impress 
two such audiences must have been re- 
markable indeed. Bossuet distinguished 
himself, soon after his ordination, as a con- 
troversalist against the Protestants in the 
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diocese of Metz; but it was not until his 
thirty-second year that he had an opportu- 
nity of preaching before the Court; and 
even this, it must be remembered, was an 
unusually early age for such an honour. 
He had lost none of his youthful powers. 
Iie preached his six courses of Lent ser- 
mons, and four in Advent, at Paris and 
Versailles, and moved his courtly audience 
by turns to tears and admiration by his ner- 
vous eloquence. Yet these grand sermons, 
though not extempore, were merely hastily 
dashed on paper and roughly corrected ; 
and he is said never to have preached the 
same sermon twice. He is best known, 
= s by his funeral orations; but this 
ranch of pulpit oratory is by no means as 
congenial to the English as to the French 
taste, and in spite of their unquestioned 
eloquence they will be apt to weary the 
English reader. Dean Ramsay thinks oth- 
erwise, and quotes Robert Hall’s marginal 
note written upon his copy of the volume 
— ‘*I never expect to hear language like 
this till I hear it from the lips of seraphs 
round the throne of God.” But Hall's own 
taste was florid. What affects our appreci- 
ation of Bossuet’s oratory is not only that 
the exciting interest is that of a bygone 
period, and that Condé and La Valliére are 
names almost forgotten in the busy present ; 
but funeral sermons, even on the heroes of 
the day, are a mode of celebration which 
jars on the religious as well as the intel- 
lectual instincts of most educated English- 
men. 

The custom, it is true, has come down to 
us with all the sanction of antiquity. Ber- 
nard’s touching apostrophe to his brother 
Gerard, whom he had himself converted to 
the faith, and who died on the very day on 
which the sorrowing survivor had to 
preach, has been often quoted for its sim- 
plicity and beauty; and the same great 
ow delivered a panegyric, which has 

een compared with the grandest efforts 
of Demosthenes, over the Irish saint Mala- 
chi—him of ‘‘the collar of gold’ — who 
died in his arms at Clairvaux. The preachers 
of the twelfth century took up and carried 
to an extreme a fashion which offered to the 
preacher a good field for pathetic declama- 
tion, with, it must be confessed, abundant 
facilities for sounding commonplaces on the 
uncertainty of human life and the vanity of 
worldly honours. It must be remembered, 
in defence of the primitive’ custom, that 
such sermons were preached only over 
those whose life and principles had been, 
to all human seeming, consistent with a 
sincere Christian profession. When the 
funeral sermon became, as in course of 
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time and under the relaxed discipline of 
the Church it was sure to become, a mere 
oration pronounced over earthly notabili- 
ties, it degenerated in many cases into 
either a sonorous enunciation of truisms, or 
a fulsome and too often unfounded panegy- 
ric. Henry Quatre, over whom the Abbé 
Valladier declaimed in a bombastic strain, 
which won him great ee, if not much 
of a saint, had at least the merit in the eyes 
of all good Catholics of being an illustrious 
convert; but the French kings and princes 
of the seventeenth century were in general 
but sorry subjects for the funeral preacher. 
The most striking and really solemn pas- 
sage to be found in any sermon of this class 
is the well-known exordium of Massillon 
over Louis le Grand—‘‘ Dieu seul est 
grand, mes fréres!” We may well believe 
that, with his impressive delivery, it thrilled 
the audience; and had he but stopped 
there it would have been a perfect funeral 
sermon. 

But to return to Bossuet. The King 
was so delighted with his preaching, that 
he gave him the bishopric of Condon, and 
soon afterwards intrusted him with the 
education of the young Dauphin. From 
that time Bossuet preached but at rare in- 
tervals, and even then, it would seem, al- 
most reluctantly, so absorbed was he with 
the duties of his diocese and the education 
of his royal pupil. When this charge was 
ended, the King ‘promoted him to the 
richer bishopric of Meaux, where he con- 
tinued and ended his laborious life, a zeal- 
ous bishop and active controversialist to his 
death at the age of sixty-two. The good 
people of his new diocese hardly understood 
at first the treasure of ability and learning 
with which they were blessed. Louis, with 
a natural pride in so good an appointment, 
inquired of some of them how they liked 
their new bishop. ‘‘ Pretty well,” was the 
cautious reply; on which the King ex- 
pressed some surprise at their speaking so 
coldiy. They explained that they thought 
he was scarcely the sort of man they ex- 
pected: whenever they waited on him, they 
were told he was ‘‘at his studies;” and 
they should certainly have preferred a 
bishop whose education had been completed 
before he came. 

Esprit Fléchier, afterwards Bishop of 
Nismes, was another favourite preacher of 
the Great Louis. His fame also rests 
most upon his funeral orations; and pos- 
terity scarcely accords him the high reputa- 
tion in which he was held by his contempo- 
raries, possibly because his published re- 
mains give but an imperfect impression of 
the vigour and attractiveness of his actual 
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preaching. It was said of our own Bishop 
Sanderson, that (owing to his ineffective 
delivery) ‘‘ the best sermons that were ever 
written were never preached ;” and proba- 
bly some of the best ever preached have 
never been written or printed, because it is 
impossible to transfer to type the voice and 
manner of the preacher, often the most im- 
portant element in rhetorical effect. 

Born in the same year as Fléchier, and 
only five years younger than Bossuet, 
Louis Bourdaloue, the Jesuit, did not 
veach his meridian nearly so early. It was 
not until ten years after Bossuet’s first ap- 
pointment as Court preacher, when he had 
already retired to the quiet duties of his di- 
ocese and his preceptorship, and his voice 
was heard in Paris but at rare intervals, 
that Bourdaloue — “ Le predicateur des rois 
et le roi des predicateurs ”— began first, as 
Madame de Sevigné expressed it, ‘‘ to thun- 
der at Notre-Dame.” No one, she de- 
clared, had really preached before he came 
—a remarkable testimony from one who 
must have heard Fléchier and Bossuet. 
For thirty-four years he preached before 
the Court or the fashionable congregations 
in Paris, and year by year his reputation 
increased. But it was not only the higher 
classes who thronged to hear him; the 
shopkeepers and artisans filled the aisles 
of Notre-Dame when he was announced to 
preach. One Father D’Harrouis, a Jesuit, 
told Menage (or at least Menage tells the 
story), that when the great preacher had 
visited Rouen, the whole place was thrown 
into disorder. The tradesmen shut up 
their shops—the .lawyers deserted the 
courts — the physicians left the bedsides of 
their patients —to hear him. But— added 
the good priest simply — ‘‘ when I went to 
preach there next year, I put all things to 
rights again: there was not a man of them 
left his business.” A sweet yet powerful 
voice, and a commanding presence, were 
natural advantages which came in aid of 
Bourdaloue’s eloquence. But his matter 
was as good as his manner. He had been 
a diligent student, and not onlytthe treas- 
ures of Scripture, but the best writings of 
the early Fathers, were largely drawn upon 
by him in his sermons. With a simple and 
unaffected delivery, and a chaste and ine- 
laborate style, his were the legitimate tri- 
umphs of a Christian preacher. Nor was 
he by any means a preacher only; his 
hearers clined alike in his sincerity and 
his profound knowledge of the human 
heart, and flocked to him in private as the 
best director of their consciences. Five or 


six hours a-day were not uncommonly spent 
in the exhausting work of the confessional. 
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In all the private and public offices of his 
Church he was regular and devout; and 
some years before the close of his life, it 
had been his wish,to retire altogether from 
his work as a preacher, and to end his days 
in some religious house, where, to use his 
own touching words, he ‘‘ might review be- 
fore God the past years of his life in the bit- 
terness of his soul.” But the strict rule of 
the order of Loyola would not grant 
even this indulgence to the weary preacher. 
The final answer from Rome was, that the 
Church had still work for him in Paris; and 
there he died, in his harness to the last, 
having said his last public Easter mass but 
two days before. 

Five years before his death, in the last 
year but one of the seventeenth century, 

is great successor, Massillon, then a young 
priest of the Oratory,. delivered his first 
Court sermon, on All-Saints Day, at Ver- 
sailles, before the great King and his bril- 
liant train of courtiers, on the pointed text 
— ‘* Blessed are they that mourn.” Bour- 
daloue heard of the young preacher’s grow- 
ing reputation, and remarked pathetically 
in the Baptist’s words —it may be hoped 
with as little jealousy —‘*‘He must in- 
crease, but I must decrease.” 

Less powerful in the pulpit than either of 
his great predecessors, Massillon was even 
more persuasive ; and when he began, with 
downcast eyes and quiet voice, and almost 
total want of the gesticulation so habitual to 
French orators, he held the congregation 
wrapt in a silence through which every mod- 
ulated tone was heard distinctly. He has 
been called the Cicero of French pulpit 
eloquence, as Bossuet has been compared 
with Demosthenes: and he has much of 
Cicero’s grace and elegance, with something 
of Cicero’s fault of overpolish and dilution. 
French critics have preferred Bossuet: but 
Massillon has more attraction for the Eng- 
lish reader. Voltaire is said to have kept 
the volume of his sermons, known-as ‘ es 
Petit Caréme,’ always on his writing-table, 
as one of the most perfect models of style. 
His Court sermons have a courtliness which 
is without servility, and may be favourably 
contrasted in this respect with some of our 
own great preachers in the days of Eliza- 
beth and the Stuarts. He begins his first 
sermon, it is true, with a well-turned com- 
pliment to the great Louis, which drew 
forth an audible murmur of applause from 
his courtly audience ; but he at once quali- 
fies the eulogy, without retracting it, by 
the eloquent disclaimer, ‘‘ Thus would the 
world speak; but, Sire, Christ speaks not 
as the world.” He did not hesitate, on one 
occasion, to compare the King unmistak- 
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ably with David, as disregarding the sanc- 
tity of the marriage-bed; and he spoke of 
the defeat of his armies at Ramilies and 
Malplaquet as warnings and judgments from 
Heaven upon royal and national sins. It is 
something to the credit of Louis that he 
never took offence at the preacher's bold- 
ness. 

No offence was taken, either at Massillon 
or other Court preachers who spoke as fear- 
lessly ; but it was because the point of the 
2 weapon never went thoroughly 

ome. It shakes one’s faith in the efficac 
of any preaching to think how little practi- 
cal effect these confessed masters of the art, 
whom all men thronged to hear—and who, 
be it remembered, were thoroughly in earn- 
est, and believed and practiced what they 
reached — produced upon that dissolute 
rench society. Weare told, indeed, that 
the King said of Massillon, that whereas 
other eloquent preachers made him feel 
pleased with them, the effect of Massillon’s 
reaching was to make him dissatisfied with 
imself; but the dissatisfaction seems to 
have had little result. We read, that when 
the preacher delivered his remarkable Lent 
sermon on the ‘‘ small number of the elect,” 
after speaking of four great classes of sin- 
ners — those who do not wish to repent at 
all, those who did wish it, but put it off, 
those who repented only to relapse, and, 
lastly, those who thought they had no need 
for repentance — he concluded that divis- 
ion of his sermon with the striking apostro- 
phe, often quoted, but not yet too often, de- 
livered in his most thrilling tone : — 





** Withdraw now these four classes of sinners 
from this congregation, — for they will be with- 
drawn from it at the great day. Stand forth 
now, ye righteous! Where are ye? Remnant 
of Israel, pass to the right! Wheat of Jesus 
Christ, separate yourselves from that chaff des- 
tined for the burning! —O God, where are thine 

elect? ”* 


We read that even that careless audience 
were so impressed by the solemnity of the 
appeal, that hundreds among them half-rose 
up in their places with a murmur of excite- 
ment, as though they expected to see the 
separation actually take place; and that 
the general emotion was so vivid, that the 
nerves of the preacher himself were visibly 
shaken. But such emotions are transient, 
and for any eae effect on the religion 
or morals of his age, it would seem that 
Massillon preached in vain. There was a 
craving then, as now, for what is called a 
‘* sensation,” which brought men to the feet 
of the preacher, and no further. The Grand 
Monarque listened to his preachers, and 
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paid them well — as much as 500 livres for 
an Advent course — for their admirable en- 
tertainment, and went his own way as be- 
fore. 

It was not always so, if we may trust his- 
tory. When the Franciscan missionary, 
John de Capistran, preached in the market- 
places of Nuremburg and of Breslau, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, against 
gambling, men brought out their dice and 
gaming implements of all kinds —as the 
men of Ephesus had done with their mag- 
ical books —and made a bonfire of them 
— in the square where the preacher 

ad stood: and the same result is said to 
have followed at Bologna the preaching of 
Bernardine of Sienna. So when Savonarola 
——_ at Florence against the immoral 
iterature for which the Florentines were 
too notorious, the citizens are said to have 
collected thousands of licentious books and 
pictures, and burnt them in a huge pile 
before the feet of the great reformer. The 
works of Boccaccio, and even of Dante and 
Petrarch, were included in the condemna- 
tion; and the great rarity of the earlier 
editions of these writers has been attributed 
to this voluntary immolation. There had 
even been a similar scene in the streets of 
Paris itself, when, as an eyewitness records, 
under the preaching of one Friar Richard, 
a Cordelier, who is said to have made more 
converts than all the preachers for two hun- 
dred years before him, not only the men 
burnt all their gambling apparatus at his 
bidding, but the women made the much 
more remarkable sacrifice of their ‘‘ horns” 
and other preposterous excrescences which 
were the fashionable head-gear of the period. 
Friar Connecte, a Carmelite monk of the 
same period, also denounced this extraor- 
dinary fashion in his sermons, but with less 
success. The ladies listened in crowds, 
but, says the narrator, they were like snails ; 
they drew in their horns for a moment when 
they were startled, but put them out again 
longer than ever when the alarm was over: 
indeed, the hennins (as they were termed) 
were nevé? so tall and magnificent as just 
after the friar’s departure.* He was burnt 
at last at Rome as a heretic; but it is not 
said that the ladies had anything to do 
with it. - 

The vanities of female dress were always 
a fertile subject of oo? satire — perhaps 
more especially in the hands of a celibate 
priestkood, though the celebrated text 
‘* Top (k) not come down,” is said to have 
been aimed by the preacher (Rowland Hill) 
especially at his own wife’s head-gear. The 


* ‘Predicatoriana,’ p. 97. 
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Dean takes some farmers’ daughters to have 
been the subject of the reproof: but the 
current story certainly makes Mrs. Hill the 
chief delinquent, and assumes that the hus- 
band took advantage of his impregnable 
position in the pulpit to administer disci- 
pline which either had failed, or which he 
did not venture upon in private. Massillon 
complained that not even the temple itself 
was safe from the profanation of immodest 
display. But the earlier preachers de- 
nounced rouge, white lead, wder, and 
fslse hair, with a vigour which was almost 
violence. A certain Abbé Valladier, one 
of the royal preachers, dilates upon all the 
‘* scandalous hypocrisies,” as he terms 
them, of a fashionable lady’s toilet, with a 
curious detail, which makes one wonder 
from what sources he got his information. 
Their ‘‘ horrible impostures,” he tells them, 
were ‘‘an offence to men, a scandal to an- 
gels, and a delight to devils.” 

Latimer, amongst our English preachers, 
was one of the most plain-spoken on this 
head. Dean Ramsay quotes from a sermon 
of his on the Nativity : — 


*¢ I think Mary had not much fine gear. She 
was not trimmed up as our women are nowadays. 
I think, indeed, Mary had never a fardingale : 
for she used no such superfluities as our fine 
damsels do, for in the old time women were con- 
tent with honest and single garments. Now 
they have found out these roundabouts; they 
were not invented then; the devil was not so 
cunning to make such gear —he found it out 
afterwards. ’’ 


The Dean more than hints that the old 
bishop’s strictures upon ‘‘ roundaboutes ” 
are not wholly out of date. 

Preachers have not always erred on the 
side of courtliness towards crowned heads. 
There are some natures to whom the privi- 
lege of violent party-language is a greater 
temptation than all the favours of princes ; 
who find more pleasure in speaking evil of 
dignities than others do in paying court to 
them. There were French preachers in the 
days of the League who hurled abuse 
against Henry III. and Henry IV. Jean 
Boucher, once rector of the University of 
Paris, preached a sermon, at the accession 
of the atom on the text, ‘‘ Take me out of 
the mire and clay,” which he interpreted to 
mean, ‘‘ Deliver us from these Bourbons! ” 
When the attempted assassination of Heury 
failed, Boucher declared from the pulpit 
that ‘‘ his flesh, or rather his carrion,” had 
owed its escape from the pistol-bullet to the 
magical characters which he wore next his 
skin. English partisans have held nearly 
as strong language. They had their exam- 
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ple, it must be confessed, in the langu 
of controversial preachers even in the earli- 
est times. ‘‘ Devils,” ‘‘ dogs,” ‘* wolves,” 
—are some of the charitable terms which 
Athanasius applies to the Arians. Some 
of the Roundhead preachers against ‘‘ the 
man Charles Stuart” rivalled in violence 
and grossness any of their French exam- 
ples. To use South’s expression— as caus- 
tic as, but more polished than, their own — 
these fanatics, in their abuse of Scripture, 
‘*delivered over their adversaries to the 
lions in Daniel, broke them on the wheels 
of Ezekiel, and poured on them all the vigls 
of the Revelation.” The hostile Church 
factions in Mary and Elizabeth’s time were 
not less bitter, but somewhat more choice 
in their style. Sometimes a sturdy English 
divine, of the ultra-polemical order, spoke 
treason in the pulpit even when his cause 
was hopelessly lost. Harrington tells of 
the ‘* very black sermon” made by White of 
Winchester, one of Mary’s bishops, on the 
accession of Elizabeth, on the text, ‘* Bet- 
ter is a living dog than a dead lion,” of 
which the Queen was wise enough to take 
no serious notice. In a farmore malignant 
spirit, Dr. Owen of Warrenton, a rampant 
anoverian, preached on Queen Anne’s 
death from the passage in the first book of 
Kings, ‘‘ Ahab the son of Omri did evil in 
the sight of the Lord above all that were 
before him.” Tom Bradbury —to whom 
every Stuart was an abomination — went 
even farther; he is said to have taken for 
his text on the same occasion, ‘‘ Go, see 
now this cursed woman, and bury her; for 
she is a king’s daughter.”* Political and 
polemical texts have always been far too 
common; but perhaps the most unlucky 
text ever chosen, quite unintentionally, was 
by Dr. Sheridan (father of Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan), then high in favour with the 
Court in Dublin, who, having to preach for 
a friend on the anniversary of the succession 
of the House of Hanover, selected an old 
sermon on the words, ‘‘ Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof; ” and lost all chanee 
of fature preferment in consequence. 

There are far worse dangers to be appre- 
hended in the matter of pulpit oratory than 
familiar illustrations and honest plain-s 
ken English. Firing over the heads of a 
congregation is a far more common fault, 
and mueh less excusable, than firing point- 
blank into their consciences, even if at 
some slight risk of falling into the coarse 


* Dean Ramsay assigns this text to an anonymous 
preacher on the death of the lamented Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, and supposes him to have used 
the argument a minore, that if Jezebel was so hon- 
oured, much more should so amiable a princess be. 
But such an application seems hardly possible. 
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and grotesque. Rowland Hill (who cer- 
tainly did not himself sin on the side of over- 
refinement) was right enough when he said, 
‘** IT don’t like those mighty fine preachers, 
who so beautifully round off all their peri- 
ods that they roll off the sinner’s con- 
science.” ‘* When I preach,” said Luther, 
**IT sink myself deeply down: I regard 
- neither doctors nor masters, of whom there 
are in the church above forty; but I have 
an eye to the multitude of young people, 
children, and servants, of whom there are 
more than two thousand.” It is hardly too 
much to say that two-thirds of every ser- 
mon that is preached is practically unintel- 
ligible to an audience of working men. 
Neither the words, nor the ideas, nor the 
formation of the sentences, are what ghey 
are accustomed to. It is quite true that 
such audiences by no means object to fine 
language, if it be sonorously delivered ; 
and there are plenty of stories current as to 
the imposing effect of a sounding polysyl- 
lable, or even a scrap of Latin, upon igno- 
rant hearers. But if the pulpit trumpet is 
to call to the real battle of life, it must at 
least utter an intelligible sound. Sermons, 
even more than prayers and catechisms, 
must be in the ‘‘ vulgar tongue,” if they are 
to have any practical effect on the masses. 
It has been one of the laments over the 
Church of England that she is ‘‘ dying of 
gentility ; but those who have listened to 
yreachers outside her pale know that the 
Jissenting pulpit is not a whit more free 
from the faults of an inflated style and 
‘**genteel” vocabulary. The fine language 
of such orators is of a different type; the 
ornament is coarser, the metaphors less 
chaste ; but the fastidious polish of the uni- 
versity graduate is not replaced, as one 
might be led to hope, by the homely sim- 
plicity of an uneducated apostle. There is 
more declamation, but hardly so much com- 
mon sense ; and often the only difference in 
the matter of hard words is, that the 
preacher of the conventicle is not quite so 
nice as Mrs. Malaprop in his ‘* derangement 
of epitaphs.” Hard words are often worse 
than unintelligible to an ignorant hearer; 
he makes a guess at their meaning from the 
context, and the guess is not always a happy 
one. A country clergyman ean hardly fe 
too careful in this respect. Mr. Hood has 
a story of one who was sent for suddenly to 
a cottage, where he found a man in bed. 
** Well, my friend, ” said the pastor, ‘* what 
induced you to send for me?” The pa- 
tient, who was rather deaf, appealed to his 
wife. ‘*What do he say?” ‘*He says,” 


shouted the woman — ‘‘ What the deuce did 
you send for him for?” 
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Plain-speaking is desirable, as a matter of 
good taste as well as of edification, in the pul- 
pit. There, of all places, affectation, or the 
savour of affectation, raises a sneer of angry 
disgust ; whereas an honest homeliness will 
at the worst but call forth a harmless smile. 
A Welsh Calvinistic minister, well known in 
his day as ‘*Sammy Breeze,” was called 
upon to preach amongst others at one of 
those periodical gatherings popular amongst 
the Welsh, which are, as it were, feasts of 
sermons — two, three, or even four preach- 
ers succeeding each other in the pulpit — 
eg in Welsh and English alternately. 

he young man who immediately preceded 
Sammy had taken as his text, ‘‘ He that 
believeth not shall be damned;” but 
** begged pardon” of his audience for the 
strong language he was using. Sammy got 
up after him, and read the same text. 
‘* Brethren,” said he in his honest Welsh 
English, ‘‘ our young friend has been fery 
foine to-night, and very polite. I am not 
fery foine, and I gm not polite; but I will 
preach a little bit of gospel to you —‘ He 
that believeth’ not shall be tamned,’ — and I 
begs no pardons.” 

The length of a sermon is a very fertile 
subject, in the present day, of discontent 
and remonstrance. Tastes and opinions 
have always differed, and the preacher's 
own views upon this point may not always 
be in exact correspondence with those of 
his congregation. Sermons in early times 
seen to have been comparatively short. 
Some of those extant by the Latin fathers 
would not occupy, as they stand, more 
than ten minutes or a quarter of an hour; 
many of Bede’s consist of only a very few 
lines. Therefore we are not safe in resting 
upon such data for their actual duration 
when delivered, since it is plain that in 
many cases what has come down to us are 
merely outlines or notes upon which the 
preacher worked, or short-hand memo- 
randa (for there were short-hand writers 
even in those early times) taken down on 
the spot, and dressed and corrected after- 
wards. Long sermons, as a rule, were the 
product of the post4Reformation, and es- 
pecially of the Puritan times, when preach- 
ing usurped a sovereignty over all devotional 
exercises. Yet some of the earlier divines 
were lengthy enough, especially university 
preachers. Bishop Alcock preached ‘a 

ood and pleasant sermon” at St. Mary’s, 
Reshatien which lasted from one o'clock 
until half-past three. If such was anything 
like the ordinary length of a university ser- 
mon, one need not wonder at the rise of 
the practice of scraping with the feet 
amongst the undergraduate portion of the 
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audience, by which, with their eyes and a 

parently their whole attention fixed on the 
preacher, they contrived without detection 
to signify their impatience. An hour — 
measured by the glass— seems to have 
been held the legitimate length in the great 
preaching-days after the Reformation: and 
if the preacher invited his audience to ‘* an- 
other glass,” as Daniel Burgess, a lengthy 
Non-conformist preacher, is said to have 
done, the proposition was not always fav- 
ourably received. Mr. Fosbrooke tells us 
of a country squire at Bibury in Glouces- 
tershire, who, when he found that his min- 
ister had taken to turn his hour-glass, used 
regularly to leave church after the text was 
given out, retiring to take his glass else- 
where, returning in good time for the final 
blessing. Modern congregations are well 
content with half the hour-glass meas- 
ure; a good many, indeed, would not ob- 
ject to the judicial dictum attributed to 
3aron Alderson, on being asked to give his 
opinion. ‘‘ Twenty minutes — with a lean- 
ing to the side of mercy.” And an Ameri- 
can critic, who had certainly never heard 
of the English judge’s verdict, came to a 
similar conclusion— ‘‘ If a preacher can’t 
strike ile in twenty minutes, he’s either got 
on an uncommon bad location, or he’s bor- 
ing with the wrong tool.” Highly ortho- 
dox divines have sinned almost as largely 
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in the matter of prolixity as the Puritans. 
Barrow was notorious for the length of his 
sermons: one of his celebrated Spital ser- 
mons is said to have lasted three hours and 
a-half; and it is added that, when one of 
his hearers asked him, in what must have 
been a polite irony, whether he was not 
tired, he replied, ‘‘ Yes —of standing so 
long.” Of comparatively modern preach- 
ers, Edward Irving tried the paticnce of 
his hearers in this respect most severely. 
Mrs. Oliphant relates, in her delightful bio- 
graphy of that remarkable man, the story 
of his long-remembered sermon — of three 
hours and a-half— preached for the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in ‘Tottenham 
Court Road Chapel. ‘* The necessity of 
coming to an end did not occur to him.” 
Thrice he paused, and the patient congre- 
gation sang hymns in the interval. But, 
partly on account of his enthusiastic theory 
of missionary work, and partly, no doubt, 
from the length at which it was set forth, the 
‘* religious world” never wholly forgave 
him. It is with the wholesome awe of the 
Nemesis which always waits upon prolixity, 
and not because we have exhausted a sub- 
ject which has been only slightly and im- 
perfectly touched, that we now take leave 
of our readers. It is possible that we may. 
return to the more modern pulpit here- 
after. 





“THEY DESIRE A BETTER COUNTRY.” 
L 


I wovutp not if I could undo my past, 
Tho’ for its sake my future is a blank; 
My past, for which I have myself to thank 
For all its faults and follies first and last. 
I would not cast anew the lot once cast, 
Or launch a second ship for one that sank, 
Or drug with sweets the bitterness I drank, 
Or break by feasting my perpetual fast. 
I would not if I could: for much more dear 
Is one remembrance than a hundred joys, 
More than a thousand hopes in jubilee; 
Dearer the music of one tearful voice 
That unforgotten calls and calls to me, 
‘* Follow me here, rise up, and follow here.’’ 


Il. 


What seekest thou far in the unknown land? 

In hope I follow joy gone on before, 

In hope and fear persistent more and more, 
As the dry desert lengthens out its sand. 
Whilst day and night I carry in my hand 

The golden key to ope the golden door 

Of golden home; yet mine eye weepeth sore 
For the long journey that must make no stand, 

LIVING AGE. VoL. xu. 522 





And who is this that veiled doth walk with thee? 
Lo, this is Love that walketh at my right; 
One exile holds us both, and we are bound 
To selfsame home-joys in the land of light. 
Weeping thou walkest with him; weepeth he? — 
Some sobbing weep, some weep and make no 
sound, 


III. 


A dimness of a glory glimmers here 
Thro’ veils and distance from the space remote, 
A faintest far vibration of a note 
Reaches to us and seems to bring us near, 
Causing our face to glow with braver cheer, 
Making the serried mist to stand afloat, 
Subduing languor with an antidote, 
And strengthening love almost to cast out fear, 
Till for one moment golden city walls 
Rise looming on us, golden walls of home, 
Light of our eyes until the darkness falls; 
Then thro’ the outer darkness burdensome 
I hear again the tender voice that calls, 
** Follow me hither, follow, rise, and come.’? 
Curistina ‘G. Rossetti. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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From The Magazine of Biography. 
PRINCIPAL FORBES. 


On the 31st of December, 1868, died at 
Clifton, James David Forbes, one of the 
most distinguished men of science of his 
day, and, until a few months before his 
death, Principal of the United Colleges of 
St. Salvator and St. Leonard at St. An- 
drew’s. 

He was born in Edinburgh on the 20th 
of April, 1808, the youngest son of Sir 
William Forbes, of Pitsligo, in the county 
of Aberdeen, by Williamina, only child and 
heiress of Sir John Stuart, of Fettercairn. 
He was educated at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and was appointed to the chair of 
Natural Philosophy in that University on 
the death of Sir 5 ohn Leslie, in 1833, at the 
early age of 24. Among his competitors 
for the office were the late Sir David Brew- 
ster and Mr. Galloway, both, but especially 
the former, men of great scientific eminence 
and European reputation. The choice of 
Forbes has been abundantly justified by his 
subsequent career; but it 1s interesting to 
remark the high estimation in which his 
powers were even then held by so great a 
man as the late Sir John Herschel, who, in 
the testimonial which he gave the young 
candidate, says: ‘* It would be the height 
of absurdity to think of raising an objection 
on the score of standing to one who has 
already brilliantly distinguished himself, 
and whose talents and application can only 
be rendered more precious by the vigour 
of age to which they are attached.” 

A writer in the Scotsman of Jan. 6th re- 
marks of his university lectures : — 


Those who had the pleasure of belonging to 
his class can recall with distinctness, after the 
-lapse of many years, the admiration with which 
\they regarded the singular lucidity of his style, 
and the thoroughness with which he gave his 
explanations. ‘Thére was no slurring-over of 
difficulties; none of the pompous but vague lan- 
guage too commonly employed to mask imper- 
fections or absence of knowledge; no tedious 
magnification of trifles; but an honest and per- 
severing attempt to impart real and valuable 
information. The scrupulous care which dis- 
tinguished him in everything else was bestowed, 


if possible, in greater share upon his manuscript | ¢j 
lectures, which, we hope, will some day be pub- | 


lished. Among the masses of hastily-written 
and ill-digested trash which form by far the 
greater portion of the publications of the present 
time — not in literature alone, but, sad to say, 
in science—the appearance of such a work 
would be hailed with real delight by all who are 


qualified to judge. And there are few, if any, | 


even among the greatest of scientific men, who 
would rot cheerfully own that they would bene- 
‘fit largely by the perusal. 
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Forbes has already become widely known 
as a student of physical science, and espe- 
cially from his researches on the subject of 
heat. A short account of these will be 
found in the Dissertation on the progress of 
Mathematical and Physical Science: from 
1775 to 1850, contributed by Forbes him- 
self to the Encyclopedia Britannica in 
1858. The slight manner in which his im- 
portant discoveries are there mentioned 
forms, in the opinion of a writer we have 
already quoted, the one defect visible in 
that dissertation. Fuller information on 
the subject will be found in Professor 
Powell’s Second Report on Radiant Heat in 
the Brit. Assoc. Reports for 1840. At the 
time when Forbes commenced his investi- 
gations the instruments available for such 
purposes were extremely inefficient. His 
first attempts to test the polarizability of 
heat by means of common thermometers 
were unsuccessful. But shortly before the 
period of these experiments — about the 
year 1828 —a new and extremely delicate 
instrument had been -contrived, or at least 
greatly improved, by Nobili, a skilful and 
ingenious physicist of Reggio, Modena, 
assisted by Macedonio Melloni, of Parma. 
This was the so-called Thermo-multiplier, 
in which the minutest differences of tem- 
perature are indicated and measured by the 
electric current generated in the instru- 
ment.* On repeating his former experi- 
ment with this delicate test in November, 
1834, Forbes succeeded in proving that heat 
was polarized, like light, in passing through 
a crystal of tourmaline, and also by trans- 
mission through a bundle of thin mica plates 
placed at the polarizing angle. He next by 
an indirect but extremely ingenious experi- 
ment succeeded in proving that polarized 
heat is subject to the same modifications 
which doubly-refracting crystallized bodies 
impress upon light. He also succeeded in 
repeating with heat Fresnel’s experiment 
on light, producing circular polarization by 
two internal reflections. The whole of 
these important investigations were com- 
pleted between November 1834 and Janu- 
ary 1835. The greatest novelty in them, 
besides the application of the thermo-mul- 
lier to this purpose, was the employment 
|of the piles of mica plates for polarizing 
| the heat by transmission. This contrivance 





| * The thermo-multiplier consists of a number of 
| short thin bars of antimony and bismuth, arranged 
like a square faggot, and soldered together in pairs 
at alternate ends so as to form a single, long, bent, 
compound, metallic conductor. Any difference of 
temperature between the two ends of the instrument 
generates a thermo-electric current, which is meas- 
ured by means of a galvanometer, to which it is con- 
, ducted by wires proceeding from the opposite ends 
\ of the system of bars. 
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was naturally suggested to Forbes by his 
having previously observed the extraordi- 
nary permeability of mica to radiant heat. 
At the time of his earliest and unsuccessful 
experiments Sir David Brewster had written 
him a letter in which he suggested as a 
mode of polarizing heat, among others, the 
reflection of heat from mica bundles. This 
suggestion was not put in practice at the 
time, and appears to have been entirely 
forgotten by Forbes when ke adopted the 
use of a similar apparatus for polarization 
by transmission. These experiments, taken 
in conjunction with those carried on at the 
same time by Melloni and others, established 
the identity of action, under similar condi- 
tions, of light and radiant heat, forming a 
most important step in the investigation of 
the nature of both, and contributed in no 
trifling degree to the great advance which 
this branch of physics has since achieved. 

Another important investigation con- 
ducted by Forbes with respect to the prop- 
erties of heat related to thermal conduc- 
tivity. He was the first to point out — and 
this at a very early period of his career — 
the fact that the conducting powers of the 
metals for electricity are approximately 
= ee to their conducting powers for 

eat. Now, heat diminishes materially the 

electric conducting power—does it also 
affect the thermal conductivity? Forbes 
showed that, at least in the case of iron, 
the only metal his failing health left him 
strength to examine, the conductivity for 
heat diminishes as the temperature increases. 
Another result of the same investigations, 
and one of great interest and importance in 
modern science, is his determination (the 
earliest of any real value) of the absolute 
conductivity of a substance, ¢. e. how much 
heat passes per second: per unit of surface 
through an iron plate of given thickness, 
whose faces are maintained at constant 
given temperatures. As a proof of the 
value attached by scientific men to these 
ingenious experiments, it is only necessary 
to mention that the British Association has 
given a grant for their repetition with the 
best attainable instrumental means, and for 
their extension to other substances than 
those to which Forbes was compelled to 
confine himself. 

In the months of June and part of July, 
1841, Forbes was engaged in exploring the 
volcanic countries of Central France, an 
account of the results of which expedition 
is contained in a paper in the twentieth vol- 
ume of the Edinburgh Phil. Transactions. 
The remainder of July was devoted, in 
company with Mr. Heath of Cambridge, to 
excursions in Dauphiné, an account of part 
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of which is ap nded to Forbes’s volume on 
Norway, published in 1853. They then 
went to Switzerland, and, having met Prof. 
Agassiz by appointment at the Grimsel 
Hospice on the 8th of August, proceeded 
by his invitation to spend some time with 
him on the Unter-Aar glacier. 

For three weeks afterwards they were 
engaged together daily upon the ice, shar- 
ing at night the shelter of the same rude 
hut, under one of the huge blocks of the 
medial moraine of the glacier. The general 
fact of the downward movement of glaciers 
had long been known, although it is re- 
lated that a certain professor of Tiibingen, 
after a brief visit to those of Switzerland, 
went home and wrote a book flatly denying 
the possibility of their motion. The first 
attempt to form a glacier theory was that 
of Scheuchzer in 1705. He supposed the 
motion to result from the conversion of 
water into ice within the glacier, the expan- 
sion so caused furnishing the force which 
impelled it downwards. This theory, 
adopted and illustrated by M. de Charpen- 
tier, has since been associated with his name. 
De Saussure, following Altmann and Grii- 
ner, concluded that the glacier reposing on 
an inclined bed, slid down by little and lit- 
tle, as a solid mass, towards the valleys. 
M. Rendu, Bishop of Annécy, who died in 
the autumn of 1859, published in the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Savoy, in 1841, an essay entitled Théorie 
des Glaciers de la Savoie, in which he for 
the first time directed attention to the 
different rates of motion of different parts 
of the same glacier, and especially to the 
fact that the centre of the glacier ‘* moves 
more rapidly, while the sides are retained 
by the friction against its rocky walls.” 
M. Rendu also remarks that ‘‘ between the 
Mer de Glace and a river there is a resem- 
blance so complete that it is impossible to 
find in the latter a circumstance which does 
not exist in the former —the friction of the 
bottom, that of the sides, the action of ob- 
stacles, cause the motion to vary, and only 
in the middle of the surface is this entire.” 
The first person who made quantitative 
observations of the motion was Hugi, who 
found that from 1827 to 1830 a cabin 
erected by him on the Aar glacier had 
moved 100 métres, or about 110 yards, 
downwards; and in 1841 M. Agassiz found 
it at a distance of 1428 métres from its 
original position. We have thought it 
necessary to give these details regarding 
the state of the question at the time it was 
taken up by Forbes, as the importance of 
the contributions which he made to the 
knowledge of the subject has perhaps been 
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exaggerated on the one hand, while it has 
been as much depreciated on the other. 
The general analogy between the motion of 
a glacier and that of a river had been clearly 
pointed out by Rendu, but the obvious 
difference between the solid ice and the 
mobile elements of a stream remained, and 
how this solid mass could present phenome- 
na similar to those of a liquid remained to 
be accounted for. By his observations on 
the Aar glacier, and subsequently by those 
on the Mer de Glace, Forbes examined 
these phenomena in detail, and in four let- 
ters to Prof. Jameson (1842, Hd. Phil. 
Journal, 1842-3), and more fully in his 
Travels through the Alps of Savoy and other 
parts of the Pennine Chain (Edinb. 8vo. 
1843), propounded his theory known as 
the ‘*Viscous or Plastic Theory.” This 
theory is shortly expressed by himself in 
these words: ‘A glacier is an imperfect 
fluid or viscous body, which is urged down 
slopes of a certain inclination by the mutual 
pressure of its parts.” 

This theory was further explained and 
illustrated in subsequent papers which ap- 
peared in the satne journal between 1844 
and 1850, and it certainly conveyed a more 
clear and lucid general conception of the 
phenomena than had ever been previously 
advanced. Prof. Tyndall has since suffi- 
ciently exposed its weak points. It must 
be conceded that the term ‘‘ viscous” was 
not happily chosen. Ice under pressure 
has a decided plasticity, but it is so far from 
being viscous that a very small strain 
is sufficient to interrupt its continuity.* 
Forbes, who was always most modest in the 
assertion of his own claims as a scientific 
discoverer, was deeply hurt by the insinua- 
tion which appeared to be conveyed by Prof. 
Tyndall’s observations, that he had not 
sufficiently acknowledged the prior state- 
ments and theories of Rendu. Hence arose 
a controversy which became almost person- 
al, and therefore painful to the friends of 
both parties, but which was not unservicea- 
ble in the further elucidation of the subject. 
But, besides the theoretical portion of 
his work, Forbes accumulated a large 
amount of accurate observations, illustrated 
by maps and views of glaciers, the first 
which had appeared with any approach to 
truthfulness. He was also the first to call 
attention to numerous important glacial 
phenomena, such as the ‘‘dirt bands,” 
** veined or ribboned structure,” &c. while 


* We believe, however, that the change of form 
undergone by a glacier in its motion is mainly due, 
as stated by Forbes, to plasticity under pressure, 
and only to a minor extent to the “fracture an 
regelation” to which it is ascribed by Professor 


Tyndall. 


\abridgement of the larger work. 
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his interesting narrative of alpine scenes 
and adventures contributed not a little to 
kindle the enthusiasm with which such 
scenes have since come to be regarded by 
succeeding mountaineers. 

The Travels through the Alps was followed 
by his Norway and its Glaciers (Edinb. 8vo. 
1852), the narrative of a journey undertak- 
en in the summer of 1851, to which was ap- 
pended Journals of Excursions in the High 
Alps of Dauphiné, Berne, and Savoy (made 
in 1839 and 1841),and by T'he Tour of Mount 
Blane and Monta Rosa (ib. 1835), an 
In 1849 
Forbes published The Danger of Superficial 
Knowledge, an introductory lecture deliv- 
ered Nov. 1848, and in 1854 he contrib- 
uted an essay on The Geology of the 
Cuchullin Hills to The Guide to the Island 
of Skye. In 1859 he published Occasional 
Papers on the Theory of Glaciers (Edinb. 
8vo.), a collection of his minor papers on 
the subject, with a ‘‘ prefatory note on the 
recent progress and present aspect of the 
‘*Theory of Glaciers.”” These include the 
paper on glaciers contributed by Forbes to 
the 8th edition of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica, for which he also wrote Disserta- 
tions on the Progress of Mathematical and 
Physical Science, already referred to. His 
last publication, 1860, was a Reply to Prof. 
Tyndall's remarks in his work on the Gla- 
ciers of the Alps relating to Rendu’s ** Théo- 
rie des Glaciers.” (Edinb. 12mo.) He was 
moreover a not unfrequent writer in the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. We may 
especially mention an interesting article con- 
tributed by him to the latter (No. 202, 
April 1857,) entitled ‘‘ Pedestrianism in 
Switzerland.” 

It is to be feared that his alpine labours 
and the exposure which they necessitated 
resulted in the serious injury of his health. 
His Theory of Glaciers is dedicated to his 
friend Dr. Symonds, of Clinton Hill House, 
Bristol, under whose care he had been com- 
pelled to place himself. In 1860 he was 
obliged to resign his professorship, having 
continued to perform its duties for several 
years in spite of bodily weakness. In the 
same year he was appointed Principal of 
St. Andrew’s, in which office, though its la- 
bours were less severe, he was able to 
render most valuable service. 

The Pall Mall Gazette justly remarks on 
this portion of his career, — 

All who came under Principal Forbes’s in- 
tellectual and moral influence looked up to him 
with reverence, and even with enthusiastic ad- 
miration, while among his friends he was re- 
garded with a singular degree of affection. In 
ordinary intercourse nothing could be more 
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ry and gentle than ‘his demeanour; it was 
at the same time that courteous and deferential 
manner which characterized the high-bred gen- 
tleman of a period that has all but passed away, 
and of which, if we have parted with the for- 
mality, we have also lost much of the refine- 
ment; and under that manner there was the 
utmost sincerity, guilelessness, benevolence, and 
sympathy. It has happened to few to be at once 
so reverenced as a philosopher and so beloved as 
a friend. He was cherished by great men who 
have gone before him, Arago, Whewell, and 
Brewster, and he will be deplored by many 
t men who yet remain, Herschel, Airy, 
Sedgwick, Murchison, and Thompson, who well 
knew his services to science and who were at- 
tached to him as a friend and fellow-labourer. 


Between 1828 and 1862 he published no 
less than 118 important memoirs on scientific 
subjects. Of these 101 appeared before 1852. 
‘ He received the Keith medal of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh on three occasions, 
and the Rumford and other medals of the 
Royal Society of London for various papers 
contributed by him to the Transactions of 
these bodies. He also received the hon- 
orary degree of D.C.L. from the University 
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of Oxford in June 1853, was a fellow of 
the Royal and Geological Societies of Lon- 
don, and for many years secretary of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. The Alpine 
Club on its first establishment in 1858 had 
elected him an honorary member, and the 
Institute of France had conferred upon him 
in 1842 the high distinction of being one of 
its corresponding members. A similar hon- 
our had been voted him by the academies 
and scientific societies of Palermo, Haarlem, 
Rome, Berne, Heidelberg, Geneva, and 
Vaud, and he was an honorary member of 
the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh 
and numerous other institutions. In the 
after part of last year he was compelled to 
relinquish the Principalship of St. An- 
drew’s, and again to place himself under 
the care of his friend Dr. Symonds at Clif- 
ton, where he died, as we have already 
stated, on the last day of the year. He 
married, in 1843, Alicia, daughter of Mr. 
George Wauchope of Edinburgh, by whom 
he had a family of two sons and three 
daughters, and who survives him. — 





A RECENT number of an Italian journal in this 
city pays a just tribute to the eminent services 
of our countryman, Mr. Henry T. Tuckerman, 
in behalf of the literary and political interests 
of Italy, for which he has just been honored by 
the King with the Insignia of the ‘‘ Order of 
Officer of the Crown of Italy.”’ In the article 
to which we have referred, the writer says : ‘* Mr. 
‘Tuckerman, who in early youth resided for some 
time in Italy, has not only studied the liberal as- 
pirations of the country, the obstacles by which 
she has been cramped for ages, and the hidden 
treasures of her resources and power, but has 
treated the problem of her resurrection, in vari- 
ous literary works of great elegance and bril- 
liancy, showing to his countrymen how much 
sympathy was due to those who had attempted 
to free themselves from the ancient slavery to 
which they had been condemned by incessant for- 
eign invasions and protracted despotism. It is 
owing in a great measure to the ‘ Italian Sketch 
Book,’ ‘ Sicily,’ ‘ Biographical Essays’ on Pe- 
trarch, Alfieri, Ugo Foscolo, Pellico, Leopardi, 
D’Azeglio, Garibaldi, and various other essays 
and articles which treat the subject with exqui- 
site taste and profound knowledge, that the na- 
tional programme which was conducted with so 
much energy and wisdom by the supreme genius 
of Cavour, found in the United States so many 
generous friends and advocates, and that public 
opinion was not led astray by the false reports 
to which the clerical reaction party and the ene- 








mies of progress attempted by every means in 
their power to give the semblance of truth, Nor 
were the writings of Tuckerman confined to the 
American Union. The reformed ministry, being 
anxious to know the impression which their bold 
projects had produced abroad, instructed the 
representatives of their Government to collect 
and forward whatever came to light on this sub- 
ject in the countries to which they were accred- 
ited. In consequence of this request, the works 
of Mr. Tuckerman were sent to Italy, and their 
salutary effect was soon recognized by Cavour, 
who expressed his gratitude in a letter to the 
author, full of the most flattering acknowledg- 
ments, which he wrote in the midst of the 
gravest cares of State. We have already said 
enough to call forth the grateful feelings of every 
Italian towards this writer. But the interest 
which he has always taken and always will take 
in the affairs of Italy is not restricted to his 
writings. His activity and zeal were conspicu- 
ous in collecting the contributions which were so 
generously offered by the Americans in the wars 
of 1848 and 1859. How warm and sincere a 
friend to Italy and the Italians Mr. Tuckerman 
has proved himself is well known to all the dis- 
tinguished exiles who within the last twenty 
years have sought repose under the free institu- 
tions of that noble republic, and found in him a 
cheering support in their exile.’’ 

N. Y. Tribune. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
READ BY ANOTHER’S EYES. 


On looking at the picture, the next day, 
Bella was painfully dissatisfied with her 
work. What she had done with so much 
care and diligence seemed to her false in 
drawing and expression. She grew posi- 
tively angry over it, and would have made 
a fresh beginning had not Clodwig, by his 
gentle persuasions and judicious praise .of 
the many excellencies of her. picture, suc- 
ceeded in soothing her. She could not 
help saying, however, with some bitterness, 
that it was her fate to have everything she 
undertook turn out otherwise than she had 
desired, and upon Clodwig’s assuring her 
that such was the necessary result of every 
attempt to embody our conceptions, she 
exclaimed impatiently, ‘‘ Iam not what 1 
am.” The real cause of her discontent 
was hard to determine. It was more than 
the mere dissatisfaction of the artist and 
disappointment in her own powers. 

The strict discipline which Eric had wish- 
ed to maintain was now much broken in 
upon. Bella always carried through what- 
ever plan she had laid out for herself, acting 
upon her favorite theory that it was well to 
allow men to think they had some authority, 
but that must be all. 

Roland soon turned the conversation to 
the subject always uppermost in his mind, 
the life of Franklin. Bella expressed a 
wish to learn something about it, and Clod- 
wig, after a little sketch had been given of 
what had been already gone over, was 
quite ready to resume the reading where it 
had been dropped before. 


land, who sat upon a raised platform, list- | background, and the thicket near by. 
The reading gave rise to | gels are playing on the ground and floating 


ened eagerly. 
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life’s journey, ‘‘ Follow thou me.” We 
moderns must recognize what is pure and 
lofty in noble natures, though cramped by 
the many limitations incident to our age 
and individual constitution. 

Bella’s pencil worked rapidly while he 
was speaking, and she often nodded her 
head assentingly. When he ended she 
looked full at him, and said, — 

‘* You are the best teacher I ever met 
with ; ” then, with beaming eyes and glowing 
cheeks, she turned again to her work. 

‘*That depends upon the pupil,” an- 
swered Eric, politely acknowledging the 
compliment. 

‘*T want you, now,” continued Bella, 
still blushing deeply, ‘‘ I want you to lay 
your hand on Roland’s head. Please do; 
it will give precisely the effect I desire. 
Please do at say.” 

He consented, protesting at the same 
time that the idea did not please him, for 
Roland should learn to carry his head free. 

Bella shook her head with vexation, and 
continued her work, no longer, however, 
on the figure of Eric, but solely on that of 
Roland. 

‘*Now I have it!” she suddenly ex- 
claimed; ‘‘ that is it! You resemble Mu- 
rillo’s St. Anthony.” 

‘* That is just what I noticed,” cried Ro- 
land. ‘* Manna scolded me for it at the 
musical festival.” 

Clodwig also agreed with his wife. 

‘Tt is a favorite picture of mine,” he 
said. ‘‘ How plainly I can see it now be- 
fore me! The figure of Anthony on his 
knees, with a knotted staff beside him; the 


Eric and Ro- landscape barely indicated; a tree in the 


An- 


many an animated discussion, for Bella en- | in the air; one turns over the leaves of the 
tered with remarkable ease and readiness | Saint’s book, while another holds up to an 
into everything that was presented to her. | angel hovering in the heavens a lily which 
Erie was disturbed by her speedy detection ; has grown from the earth; the dower thus 


in Franklin of ‘a certain dry 


edantry, | forming, as it were, a link between heaven 


a stinginess of nature,” which her acute | and earth.” 


He 


criticisms set forth in strong relief. 


Eric was somewhat embarrassed by Ro- 


could feel the emotion her words caused in| land’s relating how he had fallen asleep in 


Roland, who was sitting on his knee. 


the chapel of the convent, and how suddenly 


In these days, it is impossible for a young | the black nun stood beside him, and he saw 


man of Roland’s antecedents and present 
position to preserve a perfect ideal. If 
rightly guided, and established on a solid 
footing, it might perhaps be useful for him 
to see his ideal attacked, and even dis- 
torted. 

With all the eloquence at his command, 
Eric stated the difficulty that beset the en- 
lightened mind of the present day, in hav- 
ing no authoritative voice in the place of 
that of the Chureh, to say at every point of 





| the picture above him. 


A request of Eric’s that the reading 
might stop here, and the reasons on which 
he based his request, assumed various shapes 
in the minds of his hearers. 

‘**To-day’s experience convinces me,” 
he said, ‘‘that we cannot control our 
thoughts or pursue them to any worthy 
issue, when obliged to remain in a position 
foreign to those thoughts, or in one at least 
that has no connection with them. There 
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is a mysterious sympathy between our 
thoughts and the position and state of our 
bodies.” 

Eric’s words worked in four different 
ways upon the party assembled. In his 
own case, they served to describe his posi- 
tion as tutor. Roland thought of the ma- 
sons at work on the castle, and wondered 
what they must be thinking of while perched 
in mid air on their scaffoldings, or while 
hammering the stone. Clodwig, too, must 
have found the words bear in some way 
upon his life, for he shook his head and 
pressed his lips hard together, as he was 
wont to do when thinking. But upon Bella 
they produced the most striking impression ; 
she suddenly let fall from one hand her 
pencils, and from the other the bread which 
she used for the occasional erasing of a 
line. Eric instantly restored them to her, 
and she took them from him with a vacant 
look and no word of thanks. He had 
brought before her the picture of her mar- 
ried life. Thus this one key-note had 
struck four different chords. 

For a long time no word was spoken. 

The presence of Clodwig and his family at 
Villa Eden caused great excitement in the 
neighborhood, and appeared to place the 
tutor in a very peculiar position. Pranken, 
however, viewed the matter quite different- 
ly, and, as acknowledged son of the house, 
invited to Villa Eden the Justice, with 
his wife and daughter, who had just re- 
turned from the Baths. 

His manner towards Lina was particu- 
larly friendly and intimate; he took long 
walks in the garden with her, and made 
her tell him about her life in a convent, 
which she did most amusingly, giving com- 
ical descriptions of the sisters, the Supe- 
rior, and her different companions. Her 
only object in staying at the convent had 
been the learning of foreign languages. 
Lina’s perpetually gay spirits began to 
have a cheering effect upon the melancholy 
Pranken. Something of the Pranken of 
old times was roused within him. Why 
need the present be empty and barren? it 
said. Beila has her flirtation with the Cap- 
tain, why should he not have his with Lina? 
Why not indulge in a little harmless jest- 
ing, perhaps even ‘admit the excitement 
of some feeling? He could control himself 
at any moment. 

The old Pranken, the Pranken of the 
days before, seized his rescued moustache 
with both hands and twirled it in the air. 

It was a good idea, during this pause in 
his life, to amuse himself with the Justice’s 
Lina. He could imagine himself transported 
back to the days before that visit to the 
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convent, and add this to the many other 
experiences of his past life which Manna 
would have to forget. 

Lina meanwhile received his attentions 
very unconcernedly, showing equal friendli- 
ness of manner towards both him and Eric, 
whom she always called her brother in 
musie. 

There was a constant stream of jesting 
and laughter in the Villa and park. One 
day Pranken induced his brother-in-law to 
go boating with Lina and himself, while 
Bella remained at home to draw. He 
wanted to take Roland also, wishing, with 
a certain recklessness, to leave the other 
two alone together for once. But Roland 
would not leave Eric; he even openly 
avoided Pranken’s society. 

Lina sang gaily as they sat together in 
the boat. Her love-songs were given with a 
sweetness, an abandonment, that Pranken 
had never heard from her before. Clodwig 
described her singing to his wife, on his re- 
turn, as being as simple and beautiful as a 
field flower. 

. Bella begged the Justice and his wife to 
let her take Lina back with her to Wolfs- 
garten. ‘The Justice’s objections were over- 
ruled by his wife, and Lina was full of de- 
light at setting off with Bella and Clodwig. 

Pranken rode beside the carriage. 

The quiet of this loneliness weighed heav- 
ily again upon Eric and Roland, after the 
animated society of the last few days. Eric, 
beside, was out of tune, weary and dull. 
He found it a burden to be obliged to de- 
vote himself from morning to night to this 
boy, to have to watch his undisciplined, and 
often capricious, fluctuations of mind. He 
longed for the society of Clodwig; still 
more, though he hardly acknowledged it te 
himself, for that of Bella. There had been 
a novelty, an animation, an excitement, an 
atmosphere of graceful elegance, about the 
rooms, which were now so desolate. Never- 
theless, he resisted for several days Roland’s 
entreaties that they should make the prom- 
ised visit to Wolfsgarten. The house had 
been entrusted to his care, and he refused 
to leave it, until Pranken, at length, offered 
to take all the responsibility upon himself. 
There was a sting in his words, as he said 
to Eric, — 

‘* You were present at the musical festival, 
and left the house then in charge of only 
the servants. Besides, as I say, I assume 
the entire responsibility.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
ENTERING INTO THE LIVES OF OTHERS. 
BEavTIFUL it is in the valley, on the river’s 
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bank, where the waters glide by so swiftly, 
yet so undisturbed; beautiful to see how 
they glistenin the daylight, reflecting every 
passing change in the sky, and bearing to 
and fro the hurrying boats; and again in 
the evening, to hear the quiet murmur of 
the stream, as it lies under the radiance of 
the moon. But beautiful it is also to look 
from the mountain-top, over the forests, the 
terraced vineyards, the villages, the cities, 
and the far-reaching river. 

A fresh impulse and animation were now 
given to the life at Wolfsgarten. The pic- 
ture of Eric and Roland was brought to 
completion, and Eric set in order Clodwig’s 
cabinet, thus introducing his pupil to the 
curiosities of antiquity. There was singing 
and laughing, there were walks and rides 
in the neighboring forests, and many a 
memorable conversation. 

Bella often took the parrot with her when 
she walked with Eric through the park and 
the forest. The bird took a great antipathy 
to Eric, and would scold at him from its 
place on its mistress’s shoulder. Some- 
times she let it loose with the injunction, 
‘* Be sure and come home at night, Koko; ” 
and Koko would perch upon a tree, and fly 
this way and that, through the forest, always 
returning at evening. Her freed slave, 
Bella called him, at such times. 

Now, however, Koko had been absent 
two days. Clodwig offered every reward 
to get the bird back again, never remarking 
how quietly his wife took her favorite’s loss. 

As a matter of course, Bella walked with 
Eric while Roland and Lina roamed about 
together in the forest, Lina delighted at be- 
ing allowed to revel in a child’s freedom. 
At other times, when Eric and Bella were 
strolling through park and forest, Roland 
would sit in the potter’s workshop, where 
the clay from the neigboring hills was 
moulded. He had the whole process ex- 
plained to him, and was amazed to see what 
care and labor a single vessel required. 
Two boys, of about his own age, trampled 
the clay with their naked feet in order to 
render it pliable, after which workmen 
formed it into tiles and architectural orna- 
ments. At a potter’s wheel sat a handsome, 
Se t youth, turning it with his 

are feet; then he lifted the clay with great 
care into the required shape, formed the 
rim and the nose, and almost tenderly raised 
the finished vessel from the wheel, and set 
it in its place on a shelf with the others. 
He always took precisely the quantity of 
clay required for the vessel, and never al- 
lowed his heavy hands to make on it an 
impression which he had not designed. 

Roland watched the whole scene thought- 
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fully. Could these men be helped by 
money? No; their life might be made 
richer, but they must still wok. 

The young man who shaped the vessels was 
dumb. He would give Roland a friendly 
glance when he entered, and then quietly keep 
on with his work. The master praised him 
very highly to Roland, who, being desirous 
of doing something for him, presented him 
with his handsome pocket-knife. It con- 
tained many instruments within it, and 
much delighted the poor mute. 

Roland told Eric what he had seen, and 
what thoughts had come into his mind. He 
had noticed that the workmen had their food 
brought them, from a great distance, by old 
women and little children, and asked wheth- 
er no better arrangement could be made 
for them. 

Eric looked at the boy with unsympa- 
thizing eyes as he spoke. How he would 
once have rejoiced in this proof of his pu- 
pil’s interest in the welfare of his fellow-men ; 
but now he seemed wholly absorbed in other . 
matters. 

A beautifully engraved card brought to 
Wolfsgarten a piece of news that proved a 
fertile subject of conversation,— the betroth- 
al of the Wine-count’s daughter with the 
son of the Court-marshal. It seemed an ex- 
traordinary step on the part of the young 
man, who was suffering with a mortal dis- 
ease, but still more extraordinary that the 
lady, a fresh young girl, overiiowing with 
life and health, should have made up her 
mind to such a union. Lina, who was well 
versed in the private history of every one 
in the neighborhood, accounted for it by 
saying that the Wine-count’s daughter had 
always expressed a great desire to be a wid- 
owed baroness. There was a deep under- 
tone of meaning, a something not wholl 
expressed, in Bella’s way of speaking of this 
connection, particularly when addressing 
Eric, which seemed to take for granted that 
he would understand what she half con- 
cealed. 

The newspaper brought another piece of 
intelligence, the return of the Prince’s broth- 
er from America, where he had been a care- 
ful observer; and his bringing with him for 
the Prince a freed slave, in the person of a 
handsome African. 

While they were still discussing the im- 

ression which a sight of the American 
Re ublic must make on a German prince, 
Roland came in from the forest, exclaiming, 
— ‘I have him! I have him!” 

He was holding the parrot by his claws. 

‘* There you are again, my freed slave!” 
cried Bella, as.the bird tore himself from 
Roland’s grasp, and, perching upon his mis- 
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tress’s shoulder, began a violent scolding at 
Eric. 

Clodwig did not allow himself to be 
easily interrupted in a discussion he had 
once entered upon, and proceeded to state 
the results of his observations in the world. 
Bella took an active part in the conversation. 
It sometimes seemed to Eric, that there was 
nothing beyond a certain superficial clever- 
ness in her ready flow of words; but he re- 
jected the criticism as a pedantic one. 

His life among books, he said to himself, 
had rendered him unsusceptible to this 
easy, graceful brilliancy, while his profes- 
sion as teacher led him to be always on the 
watch for an elaborate network of thoughts 
and impressions where there was meant to 
be nothing but a simple expression of natu- 
ral feeling. He now gave himself freely 
up to the pleasure of enjoying the close 
companionship of so richly endowed a na- 
ture. These butterfly movements of the 
mind he began to look upon as legitimately 
feminine characteristics, which were not to 
be roughly criticized. Hitherto he had 
been familiar, in his mother and aunt, only 
with that severe and business-like consci- 
entiousness, in all intellectual and moral 
matters which borders on the masculine ; 
here was a nature that craved only to sip 
the foam of life. Why require anything 
further of it? 

When Bella was one day walking with 
Eric in the park, Roland and Lina mean- 
while sitting with Clodwig, she complained 
of not being able to repress the religious 
doubts that often beset her, while, at the 
same time, existence without a belief in a 
compensating future life was a terrible 
enigma. Without wishing to weaken this 
idea, Eric sought to give her the assured 
peace which can be found in the realms of 
pure thought. There was a strange con- 
tradiction in the hearts of these two, imag- 
ining, as they did, that they were speaking 
of things far above and beyond all life, while 
in reality they were talking of life itself, 
and that in a way whose significance they 
would not willingly have acknowledged to 
themselves. 

Suddenly Betram came riding towards 
them, his horse white with foam, and while 
at a distance cried out, — 

‘‘Herr Captain, you must return in- 
stantly.” 

‘* What has happened?” asked Eric. 

Clodwig came up with Roland and Lina, 
and Pranken also appeared at the windows, 
all anxious to know what had happened. 


‘*Thieves! robbers!” cried Bertram. 


**The villa ‘has been broken into, and Herr 
Sonnenkamp’s room entered.” 
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A few moments later, Eric and Pranken 
were in the wagon driving back to the villa. 
Pranken’s vexation was extreme, for he had 
— the whole responsibility upon him- 
self. 

For a long time neither of the three 
spoke, until at last Roland broke the si- 
lence, -by asking Eric what he thought 
Franklin would have thought and said of 
such a robbery. 

Pranken replied with some warmth, ‘I 
should think a son’s first question would 
be, ‘ What will my father say to it?’” 

Roland and Eric were silent. Again 
they drove on for a long while without a 
word being spoken. Eric was tormented 
by accusing thoughts. He seemed to him- 
self doubly a thief. These men had broken 
into the rooms of the villa by night; what 
had he done? He had forgotten the soul 
entrusted to him, and, worse still, after be- 
ing received by the kindest friendship, he 
had, under cover of lofty thoughts and no- 
ble sentiments, in word, thought, and look 
been faithless to the most precious trust in 
the person of his friend’s wife. He pressed 
his hand to his heart, which beat as if it 
would burst his bosom. Those men, for 
having stolen gold, would be overtaken by 
the justice of the law; but for himself, — 
what would overtake him? Conscious that 
Roland’s eyes were fixed upon him, he cast 
his own on the ground in painful confusion. 

Finally he controlled himself, and said in 
a trembling voice, that he should assume the 
entire responsibility; he acknowledged 
Pranken’s friendliness, but felt that in such 
a case as this, no one could interpose be- 
tween himself and the consequences of neg- 
lect of duty. So severely did he reproach 
himself, that Roland and Pranken looked at 
him in amazement. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
LEARN THE EVIL THAT IS IN MAN, 


Virta Epen had hitherto been sur- 
rounded by a mysterious magic. Fear and 
envy had given rise to the report that there 
was something wrong about the inmates; 
about Herr Sonnenkamp, whom everybody 
saw, and Frau Ceres, whom scarcely any- 
body saw. The threats of spring-guns and 
man-traps posted upon the walls imbued 
the ignorant people in the neighborhood 
with an almost superstitious fear. It was 
even said that Herr Sonnenkamp had 
smeared the trap with a poison for which 
there was no antidote. The servants of 
the house affected somewhat the reserve of 
their superiors ; they had little intercourse 
with others, and were hardly saluted by 
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them. But the mysterious dragon, which, 
no one knew how or where, kept secret 
watch over the villa, seemed nothing but a 
scarecrow after this robbery; the beautiful 
white house was stripped of its charm; it 
was as if all the bolts were thrown back. 
Quickly the report gained ground that the 
house-servants had committed the robbery. 

The people on the roads and in the vil- 
lages through which the carriage passed 
looked up and nodded to Eric, Roland, and 
Pranken, as they drove swiftly by. The 
few who raised their caps did it hesitatingly, 
as if they, like the rest, would say, It is all 
up now with your mystery; the officers will 
soon find out what has been going on 
among you. 

The three men found everything in con- 
fusion at the villa when they arrived. 

The porter at once expressed conviction 
that the robbery had been committed by 
persons belonging to the house, because all 
the doors had been closely fastened, and not 
a dog had barked; showing that the thieves 
must have been familiar with the house, 
and well known to the dogs. 

The officers were already on the spot. 
Sonnenkamp’s work-room had been entered, 
and treasures stolen whose value could not 
be estimated, among them a dagger with 
a jewelled handle. The thieves had even 
tried to force the fire-proof safe, but in vain. 
Great goblets of gold and silver which stood 

n the sideboard in the dressing-room 
hael disappeared, as well as Roland’s gold 
watch, which, when he went to Wolfsgarten, 
he had left on the table beside his bed. His 
pillow had also been taken, but was after- 
wards found on the wall, where it had 
served to make a smooth and easy passage 
over the broken glass which had been in- 
tended to make the wall insurmountable. 

Two footprints were discovered in the 
park and behind the hot-house. The thieves 
must have stumbled among the heaps of gar- 
den mould, for on one of these was plainly 
visible the impression of a human body ; one 
of the thieves had evidently fallen’ there. 
Here was also found a pair of the dwarf’s 
old boots, which, on being compared with 
the footprints in the garden, were found 
exactly to correspond. ‘Thus a clue was 
gained, though a very uncertain one. The 
dwarf just then came by, on his way to his 
accustomed work, and listened in aston- 
ishment to an account of what had happened. 
He was allowed to work on undisturbed. 

The officer who had charge of the investi- 
gation, and his assistants, the burgomaster 
of the village, and some of the chief men, 
were assembled in the baleony-room, ex- 
amining the various servants. Roland stood 
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apart, his eyes fixed upon the pillow which 
had been stolen and made use of by the 
thieves in climbing the wall. He grew very 
pale, as he stood there listening to “the ques- 
tions that were asked of one man after an- 
other, in the hope of extorting something 
from each. 

The dwarf appeared, and said that a pair of 
boots had been stolen from him. 

** Yes,” replied the officer at once, ‘‘ the 
theft was committed in your boots.” 

The dwarf’s face wore a simple expression, 
as if he had not understood what was meant. 

The officer ordered his instant arrest. He 
complained piteously that the innocent were 
always the ones to be suspected, and Ro- 
land begged that the poor creature might 
be allowed to go free. 

** I will throttle any one who touches 
me,” cried the dwarf, his excitement seem- 
ing to make a different being of him. 

At a sign from the officer, two men quiet- 
ly bound “the poor creature’s hands behind 
his back. 

Eric led Roland away. Why should he 
see this night-side of human nature ? 

Happily ; the Major appeared at this mo- 
ment, and Eric delivered Roland to him. 

“Here is a lesson for you, young man,” 
said the Major. ‘‘ Everything can be stolen 
from you, except your heart, when in the 
right place, and except what you have in your 
head; they can never be stolen from you. 
Mark that.” 

The officer had the servants brought be- 
fore him, and questioned them as to the per-. 
sons who had lately visited the villa. They 
mentioned the names of many, but the por- 
ter said, — 

**The Herr Captain took the huntsman 
by himself over the whole house, and when 
he left he said to me, * You guard the rich 
man’s money and treasures, when it would 
be better to throw the doors wide open, and 
to scatter it abroad in the world.’ ” 

Eric could not deny that the huntsman 
had observed everything very closely, and 
had talked in a confused way about the dis- 
tinction of rich and poor; yet he thought 
he could answer for the man’s honesty. 

The officer made no answer, but des- 
patched two of his men to search the house 
of Claus. 

The huntsman smiled and shrugged his 
shoulders, when he saw what their intention 
was. Nothing was found, but ina kennel 
was chained a ) dog that barked incessantly. 

‘** Unfasten the “dog” s chain,” said- one of 
the men to Claus, who had followed them 
through all the rooms and into the court, 
saying nothing, but keeping his lips moving 
all the time. 
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** What for?” 

** Because I bid you; if you don’t do it 
at once, I shall shoot the dog through the 
head.” 

Upon the dog being set free, the kennel 
was searched, and in it, under the straw, 
were found Roland’s watch and the jewel- 
hilted dagger. Claus was immediately bound 
and put under arrest, in spite of his earnest 
protestations of innocence. On the way 
from his house to the villa he kept raising 
his chains, as if to show them appealingly to 
the fields, the vineyards, and the heavens. 

A list was made out of the stolen articles 
as far as they could be described, and Ro- 
land was summoned to sign his name for the 
first time to an official document. 

‘*There is no calculating the effect such 
a thing must produce on the boy,” said 
Eric to the Major, who was standing by. 

**It will do him no harm,” replied the 
Major; ‘‘ his heart is sound, and Fraulein 
Milch says, ‘A yogng heart and a young 
stomach are quick digesters.’ ” 

Friulein Milch was mistaken this time, 
for at sight of Claus brought in in chains, 
Roland uttered a cry of distress. 

A new scent was presently started. The 
groom, who had been in Pranken’s pay as a 
spy, and afterwards dismissed by Sonnen- 
kamp, had, within the last few days, been 
seen and recognized inthe neighborhood, 
though he had taken great pains to disguise 
himself. Telegrams were immediately des- 
patched in all directions for the arrest of 
the supposed thief, and also to Sonnenkamp. 

The priest came, lamented what had hap- 
pened, using a noble charity in speaking of 
the disaster, and begged Eric not to lay it 
too much to heart, because, devoted as he 
had been to learning and science, he could 
naturally have no proper knowledge of the 
wickedness of his fellow-men, and had nat- 
urally allowed himself to be taken unawares 
by it. 

"Brie was more humbled in spirit than the 

riest thought reasonable. He remembered 

aving once said, that the man who conse- 
crates himself to an idea must renounce all 
else ; and now he was humiliated by stand- 
ing in the presence of one who, in his way, 
acted up to this sentiment, while he himself 
had allowed the excitement of mental dis- 
sipation to drag him down from his high 
standard. ‘ 

The priest repeated, that in all our plans 
we should take into account the wickedness 
of mankind; and Eric, who hardly knew 
what answer to make, assured him that he 
was well aware of the necessity, having vol- 
untarily passed some time in a House of 
Correction, for the sake of restoring guilty 
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men to their better selves. Neither Eric 
nor the priest, who praised him, noticed the 
effect which this confession produced upon 
Roland. He was, then, in the hands of a 
man who had tried to counsel criminals, 
who had lived in a House of Correction! A 
fear and repugnance took possession of the 
boy’s soul. Erie's motive was forgotten ; 
Roland seemed to himself humiliated. He 
sata long time silently buried in thought, 
his face covered with his hands. 

The priest approached him at last, and 
admonished him not to let this accident dis- 
hearten him, but only let it teach him not 
to place his trust in the treasures of this 
world, particularly in his own possessions ; 
neither to have that so-called faith in hu- 
manity, which is a deceitful faith, exposed 
to daily shocks ; for there was but one sure 
and abiding faith, that in God, the supreme 
being, eternal and unchanging, who never 
deceives. 

Roland remained silent and absorbed for 
some time after he and Eric were left 
alone ; finally he asked : — 

‘*Does my father know what you once 
were?” 

* Yes.” 

‘*Why did you not tell me?” 

**Why? I had no reason for concealing 
it from you, or for telling you.” 

The boy again covered his face with his 
hands, and Eric, feeling that the course he 
was here called upon to defend was one un- 
dertaken from the purest motives, while 
within him he was conscious of a guilt 
which none but himself could upbraid him 
with, explained to Roland how he had felt 
it his duty to devote himself to the most 
unhappy. He spoke so touchingly that the 
boy suddenly raised his head, and, holding 
out his hand to him, exclaimed in a tone of 
the deepest feeling : — 

- Forgive me! Ah, you are better than 
a ? 

The words smote Eric to the soul. 

The officers of the law had left the villa, 
and even Pranken had ridden away. Ro- 
land went about the house, looking fear- 
fully behind him, as if he had seen a ghost, 
an evil spirit. The stairs had been trod- 
den by wicked men, the doors had been 
tried by their instruments; the house and 
all its treasures had been desecrated ; he had 
lost pleasure not only in the things which 
had been plundered, but still more in those 
which could not be taken, which the thieves 
had been obliged to leave. 

He begged Eric not to leave him for a 
moment, so great was his fear. At night 
he was unwilling to go to bed; rest seemed 
impossible to him in a place where the 
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hands of robbers had taken the pillows 
from his bed. Eric yielded to his entreat- 
ies that he would remain by him, and said, 
after Roland had finally gone to bed, — 

‘*T owe you an answer to your question, 
— What would Franklin have said to this rob- 
bery? I think I know. He would have 
had no compassion on the thieves; he 
would have given them up to the full 
peaty of the law; but at the same time 

e would have maintained, that the wicked- 
ness of individuals should not be allowed 
to rob us of our faith in humanity; for if 
thieves could inflict that loss upon us, they 
would be robbing us of more than hands 
can touch.” 

Roland nodded assent. Long after he 
had fallen asleep, Eric stood by the bed- 
side, thoughtfully watching the boy, who had 
had to learn this lesson thus early, — Of what 
use is all this subtle study ; of what advan- 
tage any conscious training? An invisible, 
irresistible power, the great current of 
life’s experience, educates a man far more 
than a single human teacher can do, and in 
a different way. 

Long did Eric stand at the window, gaz- 
ing out upon the river and the vine-covered 
hills. We all work according to the 
strength that is in us; the result of our 
labors lies not in our hands, but in the con- 
trol of that invisible, all-embracing power 
whose origin we know not, and which we can 
only call God. 

Eric was deeply moved. This event 
could not afflict his young charge as deeply 
as it did him, for he was conscious of a 
power mightier than any effort of hig own 
thoughts, drawing him back from the edge 
of an abyss. He looked into the future, 
and a fixed resolve was formed within him. 

He was summoned away by a messenger 
from the oflicer who had conducted the 
examination, bringing a telegram from 
Sonnenkamp. It ran thus: — 

‘* Journey to sea-shore given up; com- 
ing home; shall find thieves, under what- 
ever title.” 


BOOK VI. CHAPTER I. 


THE MASTER AT HOME AGAIN. 

Herr SONNENKAMP returned to his villa 
like a ruler to his castle where a mutiny 
has lately broken out. Every step in his 
house, every glance at a servant, said, 
I am here again, and with me authority and 
order. 

Eric did not lay upon Pranken the 
blame of what had happened, but confessed 
that he himself had been guilty of neglect 
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of duty. Sonnenkamp seemed to take 
pleasure in seeing Eric humbled. He was 
one of those who love to rule others. 
With enough humanity in him to make him 
prefer a willing obedience, he yet had no 
rest, when that proved impossible, till his 
man was subdued and brought to his feet; 
then, and not till then, was he willing to 
raise him up, for not till then was he sure 
of the mastery. This self-reliant Captain- 
doctor had assumed a demeanor that was 
unbecoming in him; now he was humbled, 
and would have to be grateful for every act 
of kindness and friendliness done him. 
Sonnenkamp had no suspicion of the satis- 
faction Eric took in his humiliation, or of his 
motives for it; he regarded this humble sub- 
mission as a triumph of his authority, while 
to Eric himself it was a confession of weak- 
ness in having been tempted by the magic 
of Bella’s charms to forget the strict watch- 
fulness which was his duty. 

Sonnenkamp soon perceived that the 
amount of the robbery was insignificant. 
He said, with a certain malicious pleas- 
ure: — 

‘* The knaves stole my jewelled dagger ; 
it has a poisoned point, which is death to 
whomsoever it scratches.” 

Eric had hardly power left to tell that the 
dagger was already in possession of the offi- 
cers of justice, so great a horror thrilled 
him. Why should this man keep a pois- 
oned dagger ? 

Pranken and the Major soon appeared, 
and Pranken was honest enough to take 
the whole responsibility upon himself. He 
could not refrain from saying, however, that 
Eric had previously left the villa to go to 
a musical festival, and had won a surprising 
reputation there. Sonnenkamp said, with a 
smile : — 

‘You kept Roland at home instead of 
letting him go to the Baths, in order to keep 
him free from excitement; have you pre- 
served him from it ? ” 

Eric was prevented from answering by 
the arrival of the priest, to whom Sonnen- 
kamp, who had never made any gift to the 
church, announced his intention of present- 
ing to it the gold and silver vessels which 
had been taken from the sideboard. As if 
involuntarily, he added : — 

**I don’t want them any more in my 
house. You, reverend sir, will give them 
a fresh consecration.” 

Eric expressed in a whisper to the Major, 
who stood by him, his pleasure at this ar- 
rangement, and his belief that it would ex- 
ert a salutary influence on Roland, whose 
peace of mind had been in a great measure 
destroyed by the robbery. Sonnenkamp 
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heard his words, though spoken in so low a 
tone, and said : — 

‘* My highly honored Herr Captain, let 
me tell you honestly that I have nothing to 
do with sentimentalities, and that I desire 
Roland should early acquire a knowledge 
of these so-called well-disposed lower class- 
es, and learn that they are nothing but a 
mass of conspiracy against the holders of 
property, awaiting the first favorable oppor- 
tunity to break out, or rather to break in.” 

Sonnenkamp was in the highest degree 
animated and cheerful. His only cause of 
regret was that there should have been so 
much talk made about the affair in the 
neighborhood, and that so much valuable 
time had to be lost in the processes of law. 
Frau Ceres said not a word about the rob- 
bery; it almost seemed as if she had not 
heard of it. She only rejoiced that Roland 
had grown so much during her absence. 
She told Eric that she had met at the Baths 
a most aristocratic and amiable lady, a 
relation of his mother, who had spoken 
of her with great enthusiasm. 

The very first evening after the return of 
Sonnenkamp and his family, a carriage drove 
up in which were Bella and Clodwig. Eric 
was delighted to greet his friends, but was 
somewhat shy of Bella. 

** We have come to protect you from this 
savage,” she whispered to him behind her 
fan; ‘‘ we will show him that you belong 
tous. And now you will leave everything 
and come to us, will you not ?” 

The words thrilled Eric; he could only 
bow his thanks. 

Bella observed her husband’s embarrass- 
ment as he stood with Sonnenkamp. His 
fine and sensitive nature could never over- 
come a feeling of timidity, of terror, when- 
ever he found himself confronted with this 
herculean shape. Bella helped him out of 
the difficulty by saying jestingly, ‘‘ Herr 
Sonnenkamp, you must have seen many 
strange things in your life; did you ever 
happen to fall in with thieves who openly 
confessed they had stolen or were proposing 
to steal?” 

Sonnenkamp looked at her in amaze- 
ment. 

‘*We are such thieves, in broad day- 
light,” she cried, laughing, and turning to 
her husband she continued : — 

‘** Now do you speak, dear Clodwig.” 

Clodwig hesitatingly expressed his wish to 
have Eric live with him. Sonnenkamp’s 
sharp glance fell upon Bella. The fore- 
finger of his left hand was already raised 
in playful menace against her, and he was 
on the point of saying, ‘I understand you,” 
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when he checked himself, and, laying his 
finger on his lips, said : — 

**T am glad to see that our Herr Eric” 
—with a peculiar emphasis on the word 
** our” —‘‘ that our Herr Eric stands so 
high in your good graces.” 

ric was struck by the peculiar stress 
laid upon the word ‘‘ our.” He seemed to 
have become a piece of property. Still 
more surprised was he at Sonnenkamp’s 
offering him his hand the next moment and 
saying : — 

** You remain ours, do you not?” 

Eric bowed. 

Bella dwelt, with intentional emphasis, 
upon the particulars of her visit to Eric's 
mother in the University-town. She evi- 
dently desired to let Herr Sonnenkamp know 
that a man of Eric’s rank and position was 
not to be crushed on account of a trifling 
act of neglect. Sonnenkamp whistled to 
himself inaudibly, as if some plan were 
ripening in him. 

Bella contrived again to be alone with 
Eric, and expressed to him her satisfaction 
at the success of her little plot. She knew, 
she said, that Sonnenkamp would not let 
him go, but she also knew that he would 
humble him on account of the neglect he 
had been guilty of, and therefore persuaded 
Clodwig to drive over at once. Eric was 
full of gratitude. 

‘Did you notice,” she asked in a low 
voice, ‘* what a look Herr Sonnenkamp gave 
me, and how he raised his finger at me? 
This man imagines that our friendship is 
something more than friendship; to the 
impure nothing is pure. I think you will 
not misunderstand me, if I sometimes inten- 
tionally slight you in the presence of this 
spying knave.” 

She gave Eric her hand, and held his long 
and tightly pressed. Neither suspected 
that from behind a bush two eyes were 
fixed upon them, and a sharp ear heard 
their every word. When they had passed 
on, Sonnenkamp drew a deep breath as a 
relief from the long constraint he had put 
upon himself. 


CHAPTER II. 
AN INALIENABLE POSSESSION. 


THE next morning came the tidings that 
the groom whom Sonnenkamp had dismissed 
shortly before his journey, suspecting him 
of being a spy of Pranken’s, had been 
arrested in the capital in the very act of 
offering for sale a large silver goblet. Ro- 
land brought the news to Eric, and this was 
only one of the many interruptions liable 
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at any moment to break in upon the hours of 
study and thought, in consequence of this rob- 
bery. Of what use were lessons when the mind 
was thus excited ? What a impression 
could be made? At one time Eric thought 
of going hunting more gy with Ro- 
land, in order to amuse him and let him 
gain fresh elasticity and powers of obser- 
vation by the pursuit of new objects. But 
he finally decided on the opposite course, 
that of helping his pupil not by amusement, 
but by closer application to his studies. 
Great was his satisfaction, therefore, at hav- 
ing Roland say to him, — 

** Let us forget all else and quietly go on 
with our work.” 

The boy’s love of study had received an 
impulse which made every interruption dis- 
tasteful to him, and led him to look for his 
best pleasures in his books. 

Roland soon became conscious of a fresh 
energy in Eric, without being able to con- 
jecture its cause; it was the exaltation that 
follows a danger escaped, escaped by one’s 
own effort. Whenever Eric thought of the 
days at Wolfsgarten, and his trifling with 
those feelings which should be the finest of 
the human ater he seemed to himself a 
thief. He had recklessly staked the entire 
capital which he had so laboriously won; 
he had allowed himself, under a pretended 
interchange of noble thoughts, to toy with 
Bella: to flirt, as he called it in plain lan- 
guage, with Clodwig’s wife. To bis mind, 
he had violated a sanctuary ; how small, how 
infinitely small in comparison, seemed the 
offence of these poor people! He felt 
deeply humbled in his own eyes. How 
* gladly would he have made a pilgrimage 
with Roland to some temple where he could 
purify himself, and where Roland could gain 
new strength! Whither should he turn ? 

It is easier for one wearied in the excit- 
ing race of life, and burdened in conscience, 
to. enter into the invisible temple built with 
hands than into the visible temple of sci- 
ence; yet Eric succeeded in doing this. 
What he would with difficulty have accom- 
plished for himself, perhaps would have 
failed to accomplish, he did from duty to 
another. He lost himself in the love of 
knowledge, and everything became clearer 
and more intelligible. As an experienced 
swimmer delights in the onward rush of 
the waves, dives below the surface to rise 
again to the light, and with vigorous arms 
divides the waters; so Eric plunged into 
science, and felt his heart swell with joy 
when the mighty waves roared towards him. 
Gone were all petty fears and anxieties, all 
self-contest. 

In Roland, too, deep currents were 
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stirred. He often went about as in a 
dream. The ground beneath him, which he 
now knew to be in constant motion, swam 
before his eyes: the heavens were no longer 
there; the old world was dissolved and a 
new one revealed; while mingling with all 
this new life within him .was the thought 
that all private property would be abolished, 
and poverty and riches divided equally 
among men. Eric observed this excitement 
in the mind of his pupil. Roland said to 
him one day timidly, — 

** Tell me, Eric, if there will ever come 
to be no more private property in the world, 
and consequently no more thieves.” 

Eric was startled to see how this strange 
idea had taken hold of the boy. He ex- 
plained that he had only brought that up as 
an illustration; the thing itself was an im- 
possibility; he had only meant to show 
what a radical change might be worked in 
the minds and lives of men. 

Fresh evidences of this unaccountable 
tendency of the boy’s thoughts were con- 
stantly appearing. One day he asked Eric 
to go with him to the huntsman’s, to see 
how his wife and children were faring. He 
said he had met the man’s son, a cooper in 
the service of the Wine-count, a little while 
ago, and had offered to shake hands with 
him, telling him the son was not to blame 
for what the father had done, even if he 
had done anything wrong, which he cer- 
tainly had not; but that the cooper had 
stared at him, and instead of taking his of- 
fered hand, had drawn his hammer from his 
leather apron, swung it back and forth for a 
while, and finally walked off. 

When Eric and Roland approached the 
huntsman’s house, the birds in the cages 
were singing, busiest among them the 
blackbird, with his incessant chirp of thanks- 
giving, and the dogs were bounding merrily. 
The wife looked ill and slatternly, and was 
full of complaints. She told how she had 
wanted to let all the birds out after her hus- 
band was taken to prison, but her son, the 
cooper, insisted on everything being left as 
it was till his father came back, which was 
sure to be very soon; Sevenpiper had in 
the mean while undertaken to do part of her 
husband’s work, and the cooper attended to 
the night duties, though he had to work so 
hard through the day. Everything should 
be done properly, that the place might be 
kept open for her husband. 

Brie offered her a sum of money, which 
she refused, saying that her son, the cooper, 
had forbidden her to accept anything from 
Sonnenkamp’s family. 

‘« If this man is innocent, as I believe he 
is,” said Roland, when they were in the villa 
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to him for all 


again, ‘‘ what can make u 
e has had to 


the anxiety and distress 
suffer ? ” 

Eric had no satisfactory answer to give ; 
he could only say that this was another 
proof of the fact that the best things in life 
could not be supplied by money. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE NEW ALLIES, AND A SUMMER FETE. 


Harpiy two weeks had gone by before 
the lessons were interrupted again. Frau 
Ceres, who was generally very quiet and 
took no interest in anything, often referred 
to a promise she had made to take Roland 
to see the Cabinetsriithin, (wife of the cab- 
inet-minister), whose acquaintance she had 
formed at the Baths. 

A grand excursion to the capital was de- 
cided upon, which Eric alone was not invited 
to join. The party set out in two carriages. 
Frau Ceres, Friiulein Perini, and Roland in 
one, and Sonnenkamp and Pranken in the 
other. 

Pranken began at once to express his sat- 
isfaction at the friendly interest Sonnen- 
kamp had shown in the Church; he had on 
his side already put things in such a train 
that they could count upon the co-operation 
of the higher clergy, who were very influ- 
ential at court, in carrying out their plan. 
He felt some compunctions at profiting by 
his frequent and intimate intercourse with 
the Prince-cardinal, as a piece of diplomacy ; 
but he was vain enough to wish to pass off 
upon the world in general and Sonnenkamp 
in particular, as a stroke of worldly wisdom, 
the inward illumination which he secretly 
gloried in. He rejoiced at the relation 
thus easily established with the Cabinets- 
riithin, upon whom outside pressure could 
be brought to bear in a way hardly possible 
with her husband. 

As they drove by a handsome villa, whose 
shutters were all barred, Pranken suggested 
that Herr Sonnenkamp should buy it in order 
to sell it again at a low price to the Cabinets- 
riithin who, as he knew, had long cherished 
a strong desire for such a residence. Son- 
nenkamp consented, on the condition that it 
would accomplish his object. It would be 
one of the levers, Pranken assured him, 
though not the only one. 

Although the two were alone together, 
neither of them, singularly enough, men- 
tioned their plan by name, till Sonnenkamp 
said that the Cabinetsrithin had told him a 
title of nobility was to be conferred on the 
wine-merchant, and that he wished he might 
get one first ; for he thought he had a bet- 
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ter right to the distinction, though he was 
not going to marry his daughter to a dying 
man, but rather to the freshest and liveliest 
of noblemen. 

Pranken smiled his thanks, but replied that 
this priority of the Wine-count, — it could 
hardly be called precedence— was rather ad- 
vantageous than otherwise, as it made the 
conferring of titles appear not so much a 
matter of private negotiation. 

‘* Your difficulties are greater than those 
of the Wine-count,” he added: ‘for the 
Prince-cardinal stayed in his house on his 
last circuit, so that the Wine-count has on 
his side the church party, which is as dis- 
creet as it is soeseelll while you, I would 
say we, have no party. So much the bet- 
ter; the victory will be all our own.” 

They reached the capital. 

The Cabinetsriithin was delighted, and 
expressed to Pranken, whom she constantly 
treated as the head, in fact the president of 
the party, her great pleasure that a water- 
ing-place acquaintance should have ripened 
into a new friendship. 

Pranken insinuatingly remarked that they 
might become neighbors too. 

he country-house was glowingly de- 
scribed, and the fact cautiously yet emphat- 
ically stated, that Sonnenkamp had already 
bought.the place for the sake of inducing 
some noble friends to settle there by letting 
them have it at a moderate sum. 

The lady was delighted; she knew the 
house very well, it having once belonged to 
friends of hers whom she had been in the 
habit of visiting there. She quite envied 
the people who should live in such a home 
and have such noble neighbors. She had 
told her husband, she said, that it was a dis- 

ace to the State that such a man as Herr 

onnenkamp should have no title. 

Having thus prepared the way, Pranken 
disclosed his plan to the Cabinetsriithin, who 
assured him it could not but be a most de- 
sirable thing for society, to have a man of 
Herr Sonnenkamp’s importance admitted to 
a higher rank. Sonnenkamp assumed an 
air of great shyness and modesty. A maid- 
en receiving her first offer, which she was 
quite — for, could not have looked 
more bashfully om the ground; he actually 
blushed. 

They drew their chairs nearer together, 
as if now for the first time a right friendly 
and confidential intercourse was established 
among them. ‘The lady begged that noth- 
ing might be said to her husband upon the 
matter at present; she would manage that 
part herself ; but it would be a good plan 
to set some other influence at work; if 
Count Wolfsgarten, for instance, would start 
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the subject at court, it would be easy to play 
into his hands. 

Pranken laid great stress upon the cor- 
dial friendship that existed between Clod- 
wig and Sonnenkamp, but urged that a mat- 
ter of this kind needed to be handled with 
the greatest delicacy, such as only a lady of 
the Cabinetsriithin’s acknowledged tact 
was capable of. 

Sonnenkamp declared that he did not ask 
for a title; it must be offered him; his 
friends must see to that. He rejoiced in 
the delicacy with which the Cabinetsriith- 
in handled the matter, and he handled 
it in like manner; his whole demeanor said, 
This is something quite out of the common 
course. 

He moved his hand quietly, as if he were 
stroking the back of a very soft cat. 

‘* Are there vineyards attached to this 
country-house ?”” suddenly asked the lady. 

** To the best of my knowledge,” answered 
Pranken, ‘‘ there are three acres most favor- 
ably situated.” 

He winked at Sonnenkamp, as much as to 
say that these must of course be purchased 
also. 

Sonnenkamp at once lost his character of 
modesty and bashfulness ; here was a ques- 
tion of money; here he was master, He 
wanted to tell the lady that he could not 
deal in any otker than a business-like man- 
ner; when he had fairly got his patent of 
nobility she should take possession of the 
country-house and vineyards besides; but 
he was afraid to say it before Pranken, and 
besides it seémed hardly necessary to come 
out with it just yet. When it came to the 
—. he would be man enough not to allow 

imself to be cheated. ‘There was a trium- 
phant smile upon his face. 

The Cabinetsrath entered, saluted Son- 
nenkamp with formal politeness, and _ ex- 

ressed his thanks for the courtesies shown 
is wife at Vichy. 

The party went into the hall, where were 
Roland and the son of the house, a cadet. 
Roland’s beauty immediately attracted all 
eyes, and made him the centre of the group. 
The Cabinetsrath congratulated him on hav- 
ing for a tutor such a finished scholar as 
Eric, although he was somewhat eccentric 
in his theories, and as Roland answered some 
question that were addressed to him by say- 
ing he should like to be an officer, advised 
him to enter the school of cadets as soon as 
possible. 

Pranken said in an aside to the Cabinets- 
riithin that he entireiy approved of Herr 
Sonenkamp’s plan not to let Roland enter 
the school till he had received a title, thus 
sparing him many embarrassments ; for if the 
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boy were suddenly admitted to the nobility 
while in the school, there would be no end 
to the jokes he would have to endure from 
his companions. 

The Cabinetsrath spoke of the rebuilding 
of the ruins, of Sonnenkamp’s well-known 
skill in horticulture, and of the complimen- 
tary manner in which he had often heard 
them spoken of in the highest circles. 

Sonnenkamp craved permission to send 
some of his products occasionally to the 
royal table, especially his beautiful bananas, 
which were now particularly fine. Pranken 
thought Herr Sonnenkamp’s success in grape 
culture the most remarkable, for he man- 
aged to have fresh grapes upon his table 
every month in the year. 

The Cabinetsrath replied that this court- 
esy would no doubt be very acceptable, 
bnt he had no authority to speak in the mat- 
ter. The Marshal, who was a cousin of 
Herr von Pranken, would unquestionably 
accept the offer. 

Pranken at once took Herr Sonnenkamp 
to see the Marshal, while Roland rode out 
with the cadet. Frau Ceres remained with 
the Cabinetsrithin, and apparently caused 
that lady great surprise by urging her to ac- 
cept the coral necklace which she wore upon 
her neck, and which her friend had so much 
admired. 

The lady was obliged to accept it, but 
begged Frau Ceres to consider it as a to- 
ken of the intimacy of their private friend- 
ship, and not to mention the gift to any one 
else. She repeatedly declared that she used 
her interest for her friends without the least 
motive of selfishness. She laid great stress 
upon this point, being convinced that Frau 
Ceres was a party in the plan for gaining her 
by presents. 

Frau Ceres looked at her in amazement, 
and thovght herself again horribly stupid ; 
the woman was speaking of things of which 
she knew nothing. 

The party had not proposed to spend the 
night in the capital, hut on the minister’s 
wife proposing an excursion to some pleas- 
ure-grounds, Pranken insisted on their re- 
maining till the next day. It would bea 
great advantage to have the two open car- 
riages, with: Frau Ceres and the Cabinets- 
rithin in one, and Sonnenkamp, Pranken, 
and the Cabinetsrath in the other, drive 
through the streets of the capital to these 
pleasure-grounds, where the best and most 
select society would be assembled. The 
best society should see that Sonnenkam 
was already admitted to close intimacy wit 
Count Pranken and the Cabinetsrath. 

On the way te Cabinetsriithin was seized 
with an idea as amiable as it was wise. 
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Both these merits delighted her, and not less 
her own good-nature. She should win an 
ally and help a poor woman. With great 
condescension and pity, she spoke of Eric’s 
mother, who had with a foolish enthu- 
siasm sacrificed her position to a so-called 
ideal love. Here the Cabinetsrathin looked 
towards Pranken, between whom and her- 
self so close a league was already established 
that she did nothing without his approval. 
A scarcely perceptible nod from him —— 
her that she might continue, she appeale 
to Herr Sonnenkamp to do something for 
Eric’s mother; if possible, even to receive 
her into his house. Aunt Claudine also was 
spoken of in terms of the highest praise. 

The Cabinetsrathin imagined that her 
lations with the Sonnenkamp household 
would be much more easily maintained, if 
the Professor’s widow and the aunt formed 
a part of it; then her intercourse would be 
in a manner with them, and not with this 
man. In fact it would be her duty to see 
as much as possible of these noble women, 
in order to soften their position of depentl- 
ence ; and that advantage, with many others, 
would be easily secured when she had es- 
tablished herself in that country-house, 
which of course had several acres of vine- 
yard attached to it. 

Thus there was a mingling of motives, 
with a good and animating result. 

Sonnenkamp smiled blandly, but all the 
while was saying to himself, — These nobles 
hold together more closely than a band of 
thieves; in fact they are thieves, for all this 
impoverished nobility wants to bolster itself 
up by me. 

He acceded politely to the lady’s ~~ 
sition, with the inward reservation, You 
have not that estate yet, and the Profes- 
sor’s widow may sit for a while longer at 
her sewing-machine. 

They drove by the country-seat of the 
Prince, who had lately returned from Amer- 
ica. Here everything was in perfect order, 
and a table, with servants in attendance, 
was spread in a long, narrow pavilion 
erected in a grove by the roadside. The 
sound of military music came from a public 
garden, and the trees were hung with bright- 
colored lamps. The officers of the Guard 
were holding a summer-féte here. Bands 
of music followed each other in quick suc- 
cession, one beginning to play the moment 
the other ceased. The oflicers were already 
seated at a table spread under a great tent 
in the middle of the public garden; while at 
smaller tables near by sat the dignitaries of 
the capital, with their wives and daughters, 
in gy summer dresses. 

The two carriages drawn by Sonnen- 
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kamp’s noble horses attracted great atten- 
tion. Pranken quickly gave the necessary 
directions, and established his party at one 
of the best tables, towards which many eye- 
glasses were instantly directed. Pranken, 
after speaking with his comrades and shak- 
ing hands with one and another, soon re- 
turned to Sonnenkamp and his party. 

The Cabinetsrithin leaned i the most 
friendly way on Sonnenkamp’s arm; Pran- 
ken escorted Frau Ceres; Roland and the 
cadet shot arrows at a target, Roland always 
hitting the bull's eye. 

Sonnenkamp was introduced to the Gen- 
eral, and received from him a promise soon 
to visit Villa Eden. Pranken was glad to 
be able to show a new recruit in the person 
of Roland. 

As evening came on, the bright-colored 
lamps were lighted. Suddenly there was a 
firing of cannon, a beating of drums, and a 
shouting of huzzas, in honor of the arrival 
of the Prince from his estate to grace the 
banquet of the officers. Both bands struck 
up, ‘Hail to the Chief,” and all was re- 
joicing. Happiest of the whole company, 
perhaps, was Sonnenkamp, who had been 
presented to the Prince and received a few 
commonplace words from him. Though 
the words were nothing, the world had seen 
the Prince speak with him and give hima 
friendly greeting. 

They drove back to the capital in a high 
state of delight. The colored lamps kept 
shining and the music sounding. 

The next morning it was announced in 
the papers : — 

‘* Yesterday evening the cuirassiers of the 
re celebrated their annual festival on 

udolph’s Hill. His Highness, Prince Leon- 
hard, graced the entertainment with his 
presence. Among the guests was Herr 
Sonnenkamp, of Villa Eden, with his highly- 
respected family.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PLACE IS TAKEN. 


Ware the Sonnenkamp family was at the 
capital, Eric rode to Wolfsgarten. He 
had fought down every traitorous, unholy 
thought within him, or rather had prevented 
such from rising, and thought only of the 
obligation that rested on him to show his 
appreciation of the noble friendship which 
Bella had certainly manifested towards him, 
by speaking to her of the excellence and 
truly admirable elevation of her husband’s 
character. That was his sole purpose, and 
with a clear and happy spirit he rode on his 


way. 
He found Clodwig alone, Bella having 
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driven out to make a visit. Clodwig was 
glad to have Eric for once all to himself; in 
former visits he had too often had to amuse 
himself with the boy, while Eric walked 
with Bella. Clodwig told of the son of a 
friend of his, the Russian Ambassador at 
Naples, who had come to pursue under his 
guidance the study of husbandry in Ger- 
many. ‘The fact of the abolition of serfdom 
by the Emperor of Russia was producing a 

reat moral and economic effect. The 

ndowners would have to increase their own 
resources, as well as those of the soil; from 
mere landowners they must become hus- 
bandmen. ‘The young Prince, like most 
other princes, had been a little wild in 
Paris, Bat there were the germs of good in 
him, and a power of will which encouraged 
the most favorable hopes. A sort of sacred 
zeal for self-sacrifice and devotion to the 
lower classes was not uncommon among the 
Russians, and often took such strong pos- 
session of the gay and dissipated as to re- 
call the conversion of those saints we are 
told of, who, from the wildest debauchees, 
have suddenly been made conscious of their 
moral responsibilities. 

‘* But be on your guard,” he said, as if 
instructing Eric. ‘* No aristocracy in the 
world is so eager for knowledge as that of 
Russia ; but unhappily their zeal and aspir- 
ations run themselves out in a year or two, 
and they easily fall back into lazy indiffer- 
ence. ‘They have a great talent for imita- 
tion, but how persevering it will be, or 
whether they can produce anything new, 
remains to be proved. Perhaps this free- 
ing of the serfs is a great moral turning- 

int. 

Eric thought it a glorious proof of the 
:free spirit of the age, that this enfranchise- 
ment was the work not of the clergy, whose 
Office it might seem peculiarly to be, but of 
,pure and simple humanity, having no eccle- 
siastical stamp. 

**That idea had not occurred to me,” 
.answered Clodwig, expressing his gratitude 
-in word and tone. 

The two men were still engaged in far- 
Teaching discussions concerning the power 
of the spirit, and Clodwig was just express- 
ing his,pain at the power which brute force 
exercises over the spirit, so much greater 
than man is willing to acknowledge to him- 
-self, when Bella entered. Her face glowed 
as she greeted Eric, and her companion, an 
elegant but rather blasé-looking young man, 
gave him.a gracious salutation. He was 
Glad, he said, that Eric spoke French so 

uently, for his own German was yery 
clumsy ; and .he added that Eric’s French 
descent was apparent in his agcent, which 
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_ such as only a French tongue was capa- 
ble of. 

After separating for a short time, the 
party reassembled for a second breakfast 
in the room opening on the garden. 

Clodwig must have strongly impressed 
upon the Russian the advantages he would 
derive from intercourse with Eric, for the 
young man addressed him at once by say- 
ing, *‘I should be very glad if you would 
let me learn something from you.” 

He said it so confidingly, and with so 
much of a child’s submission, that Eric gave 
him his hand, saying, — 

‘*T am sure I shall be able to learn some- 
thing from you too.” 

‘** Except whist, which every one says I 
play a well, Iam afraid there is 
nothing to be learned from me,” laughed 
the Russian. 

Then, as a man who at once looks to the 
producers for a knowledge of the products 
of a country, he said, — 

‘*T hear that philosophy has gone out of 
fashion in Germany; can you tell me any 
reason for the fact ?” 

Clodwig nodded; the topic was well 
chosen, and the question modestly put. 

Eric suggested as his opinion, without 
having any definite information to give on 
the subject, that perhaps philosophy was 
regarded less as a separate science, and had 
become the groundwork of all the sciences. 

** Are you of opinion,” asked the Prince, 
‘* that the categorical imperative of Kant, and 
the French Revolution, have tended to the 
same results ?” 

Bella laid back her head, and looked up 
into the blue sky. The men were entering 
upon themes which, in deference to her, 
ought to be postponed to another time, but 
she would be patient and listen. 

Eric explained that the principle of Kant, 
** So act that you can > the rule of your 
actions to be the rule of all human actions,” 
established the same ideal as the French 
Revolution, with its equality before the law ; 
there are to be no more privileged classes. 

** But does not this equality destroy all 
greatness, all genius ?” asked the Russian. 

Bella thought this a good opportunity for 
breaking her silence, and quickly choosing 
her side, she added : — 

‘*T would go further, and ask if richly 
endowed natures do not make new laws in 
the intellectual and political world, as well 
as the esthetic.” 

Clodwig smiled to hear his wife thus trot- 
ting out her hobby-horse, but Eric answered, 
smilingly, — ‘** That is the miserable mistake 
for which Jesuitism in the Church, and fri- 
volity in the world, are equally answerable. 
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Peculiar natures have been granted by the 
world, and have come to claim for them- 
selves, certain exceptional privileges and 
immunities, which, if (geal allowed, 
would be subversive of human society. 
What are called superior natures have 
greater responsibilities than others, but no 
exceptional rights. Before God and the 
moral sense of humanity, we are all equal, 
as Christianity exhaustively expresses in the 
words, ‘ we are all children of God.’ Chil- 
dren are equal before their father. But the 
Church grants indulgences ; the State, rights 
of primogeniture ; sophistry, moral exemp- 
tions. No single man of iron will come to 
establish the new kingdom of equality ; the 
kingdom is at hand; its road is the iron rail, 
its horse is the steam.” 

**You speak well; it is a great pleasure 
to me to have made your acquaintance,” 
said the Prince to Eric. ‘‘I pray you to 
come often to see me; or will you let me 
come to you?” 

Eric, who, in his excitement, had said 
more than he intended, expressed his thanks, 
saying at the same time that he must conse- 
crate his time and strength to his pupil. 
He was angry with himself at thus speaking 
out his whole heart on every occasion, in- 
stead of adopting the liglit conversational 
tone of society. He thought he knew what 
the young noble meant by his compliment. 
A beautiful way of speaking, indeed! A new 
dish, a new sauce, new music, charming ca- 
priccios! None but a fool would expose 
the treasures of his heart to them. 

Eric was struck with the expression of 
Bella’s face; it was set and hard. What 
have I done, she thought, that he should 
read me such a lesson about no one claim- 
ing exemption from the rule of morality ? 
She was thoroughly angry, and with diffi- 
culty forced a smile to her face. She soon 
controlled herself, however, and managed 
to make the two young men enter upon a 
little passage of arms before her. 

The Prince had the advantage of Eric in 
a knowledge of current events, and in prac- 
tical experience of the world. Eric readily 
granted the victory to be on his opponent’s 
side in many instances. 

As they were walking in the garden, the 
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Prince leaning familiarly on Eric’s arm, he 
asked if Eric was acquainted with Herr 
Weidmann, to whom Clodwig intended to 
send him. 

Eric replied that he had only seen him 
once or twice, but that he was universally 
esteemed. 

‘* If you should happen to have any friend 
like yourself,” said the Prince, pressin 
Eric’s arm as he spoke, ‘if you heal 
know any one whom you could recommend 
to be my guide and instructor, I could make 
provision for him for life, or— excuse the 
question —would you yourself perhaps —?” 

Eric declined the honor, but promised to 
bear the subject of an instructor in mind. 

Bella joined them, and Eric walked by 
the side of the other two, his mind agitated 
by a variety of emotions. He had pondered 
so carefully on the best way of drawing him- 
self and Bella back from that dangerous 
boundary line of friendship, and here his 
pains had been thrown away, for another 
already occupied his place. His vanity was 
secretly wounded that this man of the world, 
with his prettily-dressed nothings, should at 
once have become a greater favorite than he 
with his tiresome solidities and all his his- 
torical luggage. At heart he was indignant 
at Bella’s familiarity with the Russian, and 
a strange confusion of feeling arose within 
him. Should he be glad to think this wo- 
man nothing but a coquette, trifling now 
with one man and now with another ? or did 
Bella thus act only to make less marked 
her intimacy with himself, which she desired 
not to display before others ? 

His mind was harassed by opposite emo- 
tions ; one moment he was glad of the les- 
son he had received, for now he could go 
back to his work with an unburdened meth 
the next he was again angry with himself 
for his ignorance of the ways of polite soci- 
ety. 

The Doctor’s arrival changed as usual the 
current of the conversation. One sharp 
glance embraced Bella, Eric, and the Rus- 
sian, and seemed to reveal to him their re- 
spective positions. Bella and the Doctor 
always had a little private warfare going on 
between them. 





Tue citizens of Montreal are apprehensive of 
immense damage when the snow melts and the 
ice breaks up. The city authorities as well as 
the citizens are using utionary measures. 
It is also feared that through the region between 











St. John’s and Montreal, the destruction will be 
great. The snow is forty feet deep in some lo- 
calities, and altogether, the quantity of snow on 
the ground exceeds that of all former seasons at 
this period of the year. 
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PART II. 


Vv. 


In writing this little episode I have tried 
to put together one thing and another — to 
describe some scenes that I saw myself, and 
some that were described to me. My win- 
dow looks out upon the garden, and is just 
over the great bed of lilies. I shut it down, 
and began to dress for dinner, with an odd 
dim feeling already of what the future might 
have in store. It was a half-conscious con- 
sciousness of what was passing in the minds 
of those all about. For some days past 
Mrs. St. Julian’s anxious face seemed to 
follow me about the room. Poor little 
Emilia’s forced patience and cheerfulness 
were more sad to me than any impatience 
or fretfulness. Hexham, Hester, even Lady 
Jane, each seemed to strike a note, in my 

resent excited and receptive state of mind. 

tis one for which there is no name, but 
which few people have not experienced. I 
*dressed quickly, the dark corners of my 
room seemed looming at me, and it was 
with an odd anxious conviction of disturb- 
ance at hand that I burried down along the 
gallery to the drawing-room, where we as- 
sembled before dinner. On my way I met 
Emilia on the stairs, in her white dinner 
dress, with a soft white knitted shawl drawn 
closely around her. She slid her little chill 
hand through my arm, and asked me why I 
looked so pale. Dear soft little woman, 
she seemed of us all the most tender and 
disarming. Even sorrow and desolation, I 
thought, should be vanquished by her sweet- 
ness. And perhaps I was right when I 
thought so. 

We were not the last. Hester followed 
us. She was dressed in a floating gauze 
dress, and she had one great white lily in 
her dark hair. ‘‘ It is a great deal too big, 
Hester,” cried Mrs. William; but I thought 
I had never seen her more charming. 

** How much better mamma is looking,” 
Hester said that evening at dinner, and as 
she spoke she glanced at her mother sitting 
at the head of the long table in the carved 
chair. 

When the party was large, and the sons 
of the house at home, we dined in an old 
disused studio of St. Julian’s: a great 
wooden room, unpapered and raftered, with 
a tressel-table of the painter’s designing, and 
half-finished frescos and sketches hanging 
upon the walls. There was a high wood- 
en chimney and an old-fashioned glass re- 
flecting the scene, the table, the people, the 
crimson drugget, of which a square covered 
the boards. In everything St. Julian touched 
there was a quaint stamp of his own, and 
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this room had been inhabited and altered 
by him. Two rough hanging lamps from 
the rafter lit up the long white table, and 
the cups of berries and green leaves with 
which Thad attempted to dress it. There 
was something almost patriarchal in this 
little assembly : the father at the end of the 
table, the sons and daughters all around, 
William and his wife by Mrs. St. Julian, and 
pretty Hester sitting by her father. On 
the other side Lady Jane was established. 
St. Julian had taken her in. He had asked 
her a few questions at first, especially about 
the letter she had received from Bevis, but 
carefully, so that Emilia should not over- 
hear them. 

‘* He seemed to enjoy himself,” said Lady 
Jane. ‘* He was talking of going on a shoot- 
ing-party a little way up the river if he 
could get through his work in time.” 

She did not notice St. Julian’s grave 
look as she spoke, and went on in her usual 
fashion. I remember she was giving him 
one person’s views on art and another’s, and 
her own, and describing the pastille she had 
done. St. Julian looked graver and grav- 
er, and more impatient as she went on. 
Patience was not his strong point. 

** How long does it take you to paint a 
picture, Mr. St. Julian?” Lady Jane asked. 
‘* T wish I could paint, and I am sure I wish 
Beverley could, for he cannot manage upon 
his allowance at all. How nice it must be 
to take up a brush and — paint cheques, in 
fact, as you do. Clem can sketch wonder- 
fully quickly ; she took off Lord Scudamore 
capitally. Of course she would not paint 
for money, but artists have said they would 

ladly offer large sums for her paintings. 

o your daughters help you?” inquired 
poor Lady Jane, affably feeling that she 
was suiting her conversation to her com- 

any. ‘* Do you ever do caricatures ?” 

‘* We will talk about painting, Lady Jane, 

when you have been here two or three days 
longer,” said St. Julian. ‘* You had better 
ask the girls any questions you may wish to 
have answered, and get them, if — 
to give you some idea of the world we live 
in.” 
To poor Lady Jane’s utter amazement, 
St. Julian then began talking to Hexham 
across the table, and signed to his wife to 
move immediately after dinner was over. 
We all went back walking across the gar- 
den to the drawing-room, for the night was 
fine, and the little covered way was for bad 
weather. 

Some of us sat inthe verandah. It was 
a bright starry evening. A great planet 
was rising from behind the sweeping down. 
The lights from the wooden room were 
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shining too. Lady Jane presently seemed 
to get tired listening to poor Mrs. William’s 
nursery retrospections — Mary Annes, and 
Susans, and tea and sugar, and what Mrs. 
Mickleman had said when she parted from 
her nursery-maid ; and what Mrs. William 
herself meant to say to the girl when she got 
home on Monday: not that Mrs. William 
was disposed to rely entirely upon Mrs. 
Mickleman, who was certainly given to ex- 
aggerate, etc. The girls were in the gar- 
den. Emilia had gone up to little Bevis. 
Lady Jane jumped up with the usual rattle 
of bracelets and necklaces, and said she 
should take a turn too, and join the young 
ladies. 

Mrs. William confessed, as Lady Jane 
left the verandah, that she was glad she 
was not her sister-in-law. 

‘*She has such a strange abrupt man- 
ner,” said the poor lady. ‘‘ Don’t you find 
it very awkward, Queenie? I never know 
whether she likes me to talk to her or 
not —do you?” 

*“‘T have no doubt about it,” I said, 
laughing. 

he evening was 
moonlit, soft-winded. 

A few minutes later I, too, went out 
into the garden, and walked along the dark 
alley towards the knoll, from whence there 
is a pretty view of the sea by night, and 
over the hedge and along the lane. From 
where I stood I saw that the garden-gate 
was open, for the moon was shining in a 
broad silver stream along the lane that led 
to the farm. The farm was not really ours, 
but all our supplies came from there, and 
we felt as if it belonged to us. Mona knew 
the cows and the horses, and the very 
sheep enclosed in their pen for the night. 
As I was standing peaceful and resting un- 
der the starlit dome, something a little 
strange and inexplicable now happened, 
which I could not at all understand at the 
time. I saw some one moving in the lane 
beyond the hedge. I poones I recognized 
Lady Jane walking away in the shadow 
that lay along the banks of that moonlight 
stream; but what was curious to me was 
this: it seemed to me that she was not 
alone, that a dark tall figure of a man was 
beside her. It was not one of our men, 
though I could not see the face —of this I 
felt quite sure. The two went on a little 
way, then she turned; and I could have 
declared that I saw the gleam of his face in 
the distance through the shadow. Lady 
Jane’s hand was hanging in the moonlight, 
and her trinkets glistening. Of her identit: 
I had no doubt. There is a big tree which 
hangs over the road, and when they, or 


irresistible: starlit, 
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when she, reached it, she stopped for a mo- 
ment, as if to look about a. and then 
only Lady Jane appeared from its shadow — 
the other figure had vanished. I could not 
understand it at all. I have confessed that 
I am a foolish person, and superstitious at 
times. I had never seen poor Bevis. Had 
anything happened? Could it be a vision 
of him that I had seen? I got a little 
frightened, and my heart began to beat. 
It was only for an instant that I was so ab- 
surd. I walked hastily towards the gar- 
den-door, and met Lady Jane only a few 
steps off, coming up very coolly. 

**How lovely this moonlight is, Mrs. 
— she cried, more affably than 
usual. 

‘*Who was that with you? Didn't I see 
some one with you, Lady Jane?” I asked, 
hurriedly. 

Lady Jane looked me full in the face. 

‘* What do you mean?” said she. ‘I 
went out for a stroll by myself. I am quite 
alone, as you see.” 

Something in her tone reassured me. I 
felt sure she was not speaking the truth. 
It was no apparition I had seen, but a real 
tangible person. It was no affair of mine, 
though it struck me as a singular proceed- 
ing. We both walked back to the house 
together. The girls’ white dresses were 
Framing here and there upon the lawn. 

exham passed us hastily and went and 
joined them. William was taking a turn 
with his cigar. As we passed the dining- 
room window I happened to look ‘in. St. 
Julian was sitting at the table, with his 
head resting on his hands, and beside him 
Mrs. St. Julian, who must have gone back 
to the room after dinner. A paper was 
before them, over which the two were 
bending. 

We found no one in the drawing-room, 
and only a lamp spluttering and a tea-table 
simmering in one corner, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam, who was half asleep on the sofa. ‘I 
shall go back to the others,” said my com- 
panion; and I followed, nothing loth. 

What a night it was! Still, dark, sweet, 
fragrant shadows, quivering upon the 
moon-stream ; a sudden, glowing, summer’s 
night, coming like a gem set in the midst 
of grey days, of storms, swift gales, of fall- 
ing autumnal leaves and seasons. 

he clear ne moon was hang- 
ing over the gables and roofs of the 
Lodges; the high stars streamed light; a 
distant sea burnt with pale radiance; the 
young folks chattered in the trembling 
gleams. 

‘**Look at that 


— planet rising over 
the down,” said 


exham. ‘‘ Should you 
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like that to be your star, Miss St. Julian? ” 

‘**T should like a fixed star,” Hester an- 
swered gravely. ‘‘I should like it to be 
quite still and unchanging, and to shine 
with an even light.” 

‘* That is not a bit like you, Hester,” said 
William, who had come up, and who still 
had a school-boy trick of teasing his sisters ; 
‘*it is much more like Emilia, or my wife. 
You describe them, and take all the credit 
to yourself.” 

**Oh, William! Emilia is anything but a 
fixed star,” cried Aileen. ‘‘ She would like 
to jump out of her orbit to-morrow, and go 
off to Bevis, if she could. Margaret is cer- 
tainly more like.” 

**You shall have the whole earth for 

our planet, Miss Hester,” said Hexham. 
hen he added less seriously, ‘‘ They say it 
looks very bright a little way off.” 

Moonlight gives a strange, intensified 
meaning to voices as well as to shadows. 
No one spoke for a minute, until Lady 
Jane, who waseasily bored, jumped up, and 
said that people ought to be ashamed to 
talk about stars now-a-days, so much had 
been said already; and that, after all, she 
should go back for some tea. 

I left her stirring her cup, with Mrs. 
William still haif asleep in her corner, and 
I myself went up to my room. Mrs. St. 
Julian was sitting with her husband in the 
studio, the parlour-maid told me. Outside 
was the great burning night, inside a silent 
house, dark, with empty chambers and 
doors wide open on the dim staircase and 
passages. I would gladly have stayed out 
with the others, but I had a week's accounts 
to overlook on this Saturday night. The 
odd anxiety I had felt before dinner came 
back to me again now that I was alone. I 
tried to shake off the feeling which oppressed 
me, and I went in and stood for a moment by 
my little Mona’s bedside. Her sweet face, 
her quiet breath, and peaceful dreams 
seemed to me to belong to the stars out- 
side. As I looked at the child, I found 
myself once more thinking over my odd 
little adventure with Lady Jane, and won- 
dering whether it would be well to speak 
of it, and to whom? [I had lived long 
enough to feel some of the troubles and 
complications both of speech and of silence. 
Once more my heart sank, as it used to do 
when difficulties seemed to grow on every 
side before I had come to this kind house 
of refuge; and yet, difficult as life was 
undoubtedly to me, as well as to others, it 
seemed to me, a back, that, seen 
from a distance, a light shone from the 
hearts and doings of the children of men, 
as clear as the light of which Hexham had 
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spoken, reflected from this sin-weighted 
and sorrow-driven world. I pulled my 
table and my lamp to the window: the fig- 
ures were still wandering in the garden; I 
saw Hester’s white dress flit by more than 
once. Such nights count in the sum of 
one’s life. 


VI. 

Mona was standing ready dressed in her 
Sunday frills and ribbons by my bedside 
when I[ awoke next morning. 

‘*It is raining, mamma,” she said. ‘* We 
wanted to go to the beacon before breakfast.” 

It seemed difficult to believe that this was 
the same world thatI had closed my eyes 
upon. The silent, brilliant, mysterious 
world of stars and sentiment was now grey, 
and mist-wreathed, and rain-drenched. The 
practical result of my observations was to 
say, ‘‘ Mona, go and tell them to light a fire 
in the dining-room.” 

St. Julian, who is possessed by a horrible 
stray demon of punctuality, likes all his fam- 
ily to assemble to the sound of a certain 
clanging bell, that is poor Emilia’s special 
aversion. Mrs. St. Julian never comes 
down to breakfast. I was only just in time 
this morning to fulfil my duties and make 
the tea and coffee. Hester came out of her 
room as I passed the door. She, too, had 
come back to every-day life again, and had 
put away her white robes and lilies for a 
stuff dress,—a quaint blue dress, with puff- 
ed sleeves, and a pretty fanciful trimming 
of her mother’s devising, gold braid and 
velvet round the wrist and ngck. Her pret- 
ty gloom of dark hair was pinned up with 
golden pins. As I looked at her ome | 
ly, I began to think to myself that, after al 
rainy mornings were perhaps as compatible 
with sentiment as purple starry skies. I 
could not help thinking that there was some- 
thing a little shy and conscious in her man- 
ner: she seemed to tread gently, as if she 
were afraid of waking some one, as if she 
were thinking of other things. She waited 
for me, and would not go into the dining- 
room until she had made sure that I was 
following. Only Hexham was there, read- 
ing his letters by the burning fire of wood, 
when we first came in. He turned round 
and smiled : — had the stars left their imprint 
upon him too? He carried his selection of 
eggs and cutlets and toasted bread from the 
side-table, and put himself quietly down by 
Hester: the others dropped in by degrees. 

‘* Here is another French newspaper for 
you, papa,” said Emilia, turning over her 
letters with a sigh. St. Julian took it from 
her quickly, and put it in his pocket. 

Breakfast was over. The rain was still 
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ing in a fitful, gusty way, green ivy- 
eaves were dripping, creepers were hang- 
ing dully glistening about the windows, 
against which the great fresh drops came 
tumbling. The children stood curiously 
watching, and making a play of the falling 
drops. © There was Susy’s raindrop, and 
George’s on the window-ledge, and Mr. 
Hexham’s. 

*“*Oh, Mr. Hexham’s kas won !” cried 
Susy, clasping her little fat hands in an 
agony of interest. 

I looked out and saw the great gusts of 
rain beating and drifting against the hedge- 
rows, wind-blown mists crossing the fields 
and the downs. It was a stormy Sunday, 
coming after that night of wonders. But 
the wind Was high; the clouds might break. 
The church was two miles off, and we could 
not get there then ; later we hoped we might 
have a calmer hour to walk to it. 

The afternoon brightened as we had ex- 
pected, and most of us went to afternoon 
service snugly wrapped in cloaks, and stout- 
ly shod, walking up hill and down hill be- 
tween the bright and dripping hedges to the 
little white-washed building where we Is- 
landers were exhorted, buried, christened, 
married by turns. It is always to me a 
touching sight to see the country folks gath- 
ering to the sound of the old jangling vil- 
lage bells, as they ring their pleasant calls 
from among the ivy and bird’s-nests in the 
steeple, and summon—what a strange, toil- 
worn, weather-beaten company !— to prayer 
and praise. Furrowed faces bent, hymn- 
books grasped in hard crooked fingers, the 
honest red smiling cheeks of the lads and 
lasses trudging along side by side, the an- 
cient garments from lavender drawers, 
the brown old women from their kitchen 
corners, the babies toddling hand-in-hand. 
Does one not know the kindly Sunday 
throng, as it assembles, across fields and 
downs, from nestling farm and village by- 
ways? Mrs. William’s children came trot- 
ing behind her, exchanging cautious glances 
with the Sunday-school, and trying to imi- 
tate a certain business-like, church-going 
air which their mother affected. Hexham 
and the others were following at some little 
distance. Emilia never spoke much, and 
to-day she was very silent; but though she 
was silent I could feel her depression, and 
knew, as well as if she had put it all into 
words, what was passingin her mind. Once 
during the service, I heard a low shivering 
sigh by my side, but when I glanced at her, 
her face looked placid, and as we came 
away the light of the setting sun came shin- 
ing full upon it. A row of boys were sit- 
ting on the low churchyard wall in this west- 
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ern light, which lit up the fields and stream- 
ed across the homeward paths of the little 
congregation. I must not forget to say that, 
as we passed out, it seemed to me that, in . 
the crowd waiting about the doar, I recog- 
nized a tall and bending figure that I had 
seen somewhere before. Somewhere—by 
moonlight. I remembered presently where 
and when it was. 

“* Who was that?” asked Emilia, seeing 
me glance curiously. 

‘¢ That is what i should like to know,” 
said I. ‘* Shall we wait for Lady Jane? 
I have a notion she could tell us.” 

We waited but no Lady Jane appeared. 

‘‘She must have gone on,” said Emilia. 
**Tt is getting cold; let us follow them, 
dear Queenie.” 

I was still undecided as to what I had bet- 
ter do. It seemed that it would be better 
to speak to Lady Jane herself than to relate 
my vague suspicions to anybody else. _Lit- 
tle Emilia of all people was so innocent and 
unsuspecting that I hesitated before I told 
her what I had seen. Iwas hesitating still, 
when Emmy took my arm again. 

‘“*Come!” she said; and so we went on 
together through the darkening village 
street, past the cottages where the pans 
were shining against the walls as the kitch- 
en fires flamed. ‘The people began to dis- 
perse once more: some were at home, 
stooping as they crossed their low cottage 
thresholds; others were walking away 
along the paths and the hills that slope from 
the village church to cottages by the sea. 
We saw Hester and Aileen and Hexham 
going off by the long way over the downs ; 
but no Lady Jane was with them. We 
were not far from home when Emilia stopped 
before a little rising mound by the roadside, 
on whish a tufted holly-tree was standing, 
already reddening ‘against the winter. 

‘That is the tree my husband likes,” said 
she. ‘ It was bright red with holly-berries 
the morning we were married. Little Bevy 
watches the berries beginning to burn, as 
he calls it. I often bring him here.” 

Some people cannot put themselves into 
words, and they say, not the actual thing 
they are feeling, but something quite un- 


ilike, and yet which means all they would 


say. Some other people, it is true, have 
words enough, but no selves to put to them. 
Emilia never said a striking thing, rarely a 
pathetic one; but her commonplaces came 
often more near to me than the most pas- 
sionate expressions of love or devotion. 
Something in the way she looked, in the 
tone with which she spoke of the holly-tree, 
touched me more than there seemed any 
occasion for. I cannot tell what it was; 
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but this I do know, that silence, dulness, 
everything utters at times, the very stones 
cry out, and, in one way or another, love 
finds a, language that we all can under- 
stand. 

We stood for a few minutes under the 
holly-tree, and then walked quickly home. 
I let Emilia go in. I waited outside in the 
dim grey garden, pacing up and down in 
the twilight. Lady Jane, as I expected, 
arrived some ten minutes after we did; but 
I missed the opportunity I had wished for, 
for Hexham and the two girls appeared 
almost at the same minute, with bright eyes 
and fresh rosy faces, from their walk, and 
we all went up to tea in the mistress’s 
room. 

This was the Williams’ last evening. 
Only one little incident somewhat spoilt its 
harmony. 

‘** Who was that Captain Sigourney, who 
called just after we had gone to church?” 
Mrs. William asked, innocently, during a 
pause, in the talk at dinner. 

This simple question caused some of us 
to look up curiously. 

**Captain Sigourney,” said Lady Jane, 
in a loud, trumpet-like tone, ‘‘ is a friend of 
mine. I asked him to call upon me.” 

St. Julian gave one of his flashes, a look 
half-amused, half-angry. He glanced at 
his wife, and then at Lady Jane, who was 
cutting up her mutton into long strips, 
calmly excited, and prepared for battle. 
St. Julian was silent, however, and the en- 
oo, if engagement there was to be, 

id not take place until later in the even- 
ing. I felt very glad that the matter was 
taking this turn and that the absurd mys- 
tery, whatever it might be, should come to 
an end without my being implicated in it. 
It was no affair of mine if Lady Jane liked 
to have a dozen Captains in attendance 
upon her, but it seemed to me a foolish pro- 
ceeding. I had reason to conclude that St. 
Julian had said something to Lady Jane 
that evening. I was not in the drawing- 
room afterdinner. One of the servants was 
ill, and I was obliged to attend to her; but 
as I was coming down to say good-night to 
them all I met Lady Jane — 1 met a whirl- 
wind in the passage. She gave me one 
look. Her whole aspect was terrible; her 
chains and many trinkets seemed rattling 
with indignation. She looked quite hand- 
some in her fury; her red hair and false 
plaits seemed to stand on end, her eyes to 
aa me through and through, and if I had 

een guilty I think I must have run away 


from this irate apparition. Do I dream it, 


or did I hear the two words, ‘‘ impertinent 
interference,” as she turned round with the 
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air of an empress, and shut her door loud in 
my face? Mrs. St. Julian happened to be 
in her room, and the noise brought her kind 
head out intg the passage, and, not I am 
afraid very calmly.or coherently, I told her 
what had happened. ~ 

**T must try and appease her. I sup- 
oe my husband has spoken to her,” said 

rs. St. Julian; and she boldly went and 
knocked at the door of Lady Jane’s room, 
and, after an instant’s hesitation, walked 
quietly in. I do not know what charm she 
used, but somewhat to my dismay, a mes- 
senger came to me in the drawing-room 
—* to beg that I would speak to Lady 

ane. I saw malicious Aileen with a gleam 
of fun in her eyes at my unfeigned alarm. 
I found Lady Jane standing in the middle 
of the room, in a majestic sort of dressing- 
gown, with all her long tawny locks about 
her shoulders. Mrs. St. Julian was sitting 
in an arm-chair near the toilet-table, which 
was all glittering with little bottles and 
ivory handles. This scarlet apparition 
came straight up to me as I entered, with 
three brisk strides. ‘I find I did you an 
injustice,” she said, loftily relenting, though 
indignant still. ‘‘ Mrs. St. Julian has ex- 
plained matters to me. . I thought you 
would be glad to know at once that I was 
aware of the mistake I had made. I beg 
your pardon. Good evening, Mrs. Camp- 
bell,” said Lady Jane, dismissing me all of 
a breath. I found myself outside in the 
dark passage again, with a curious dazzle 
of the brilliantly lighted room, with its odd 
perfume of ottar of roses, of that weird 
apparition with its flaming robe and red hair 
and burning checks. 

I was too busy next morning helping Mrs. 
William and her children and boxes to get 
off by the early boat, to have much time to 
think of apparitions or my own wounded 
feelings. Dear little Georgy and Susy 
peeped out of the carriage-window with 
many farewell kisses. ‘The three girls stood 
waving their hands as the carriage drove 
past the garden. The usual breakfast-bell 
rang and we all assembled, and Lady-Jane, 
whose anger was never long-lived, came 
down in pretty good-humour. To me she 
was most friendly. There was a shade of 
displeasure in her manner to St. Julian. 
To Hexham she said that she had quite de- 
termined upon an expedition to Warren 
Bay that afternoon, and to the castle next 
day, and she hoped he would come too. 
Lady Jane bustled off after breakfast to or- 
der a carriage. 


vu. 
From ‘the mistress’s” room, with its 
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corner windows looking out every way, we 
eould see downs, and sea, and fields, and 
the busy road down to the shore. Mrs. St. 
Julian” was able to be out so little that she 
liked life at second-hand, and the sight of 
people passing, and of her children swing- 
ing at the gate, and of St. Julian as he came 
and went from his studio sometimes, with 
his pipe and his broad-brimmed hat — all 
this was a never failing delight to her. Hes- 
ter sat writing for her mother this morning. 
It was the Monday after Lady Jane’s arri- 
val, and I established myself with my work 
in the window. Suddenly the mother asked, 
** Where is Emilia? ” 

**Emilia is in the garden with Bevis,” 
said Hester; ‘‘ they were picking red ber- 
ries off the hedge when I came up.” 

‘* And where is Lady Jane?” said Mrs. 
St. Julian. 

‘*She is gone to look at a pony-carriage, 
with her maid,” said Hester. 

**Poor Lady Jane was very indignant 
last night. You will be amused to hear 
that I am supposed to be encouraging a 
young man at this moment, for purposes of 
my own, to carry her off,” said Mrs. St. 
Julian. ‘I am afraid Henry is vexed 
about it. Look here.” As she spoke she 
gave me a satiny, flowingly-written note to 
read. 


Castle Scudamore, Saturday. 
Dear Mrs. Sr. Journ, 

I have been made aware that my stepdaughter 
has been followed to your house by a person with 
whom [ and her father are most anxious that 
she should have no communication whatever. 
Whether this has happened with your cognizance 
I cannot tell, but I shall naturally consider you 
responsible while she is under your roof, and I 
must beg you will be so good as not to continue 
to admit Captain Sigourney’s visits. He isa 
person totally unsuitable in every respect to my 
stepdaughter, and it is a marriage her father 
could not sanction. 

I hope Emilia is well, and that she has had 
satisfactory accounts by the last mail. We re- 
ceived a few lines only, on business, from Bevis. 
. Believe me, 

Yours truly, E. Mounrmore. 


‘¢ The whole thing is almost too absurd to 

be vexed about,” said Mrs. St. Julian, smil- 
ing. 
% Why was Lady Jane so angry with you, 
Queenie ?” Hester asked; and then it was 
I confessed what I had seen that evening on 
the Knoll. 

‘**Lady Jane told me all about it,” my 
mistress continued. ‘‘She says Captain 
Sigourney’s only object in life is to see her 
pass by. To tell you the truth, I do not 
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think she cares in the least for him. She 
found him at the gate that evening, she 
says.” Mrs. St. Julian hesitated, and then 
went on. ‘*She must be very attractive. 
She tells me that she believes Mr. Hexham 
admires her very much, and that, on the 
whole, she thinks he is more the sort of per- 
son to suit her.” Mrs. St. Julian spoke 
with a little gentle malice; and yet I could 
see she half believed, and that there was 
prudence, too, in what she was saying. 

There was a pause. Hester looked straight 
before her, and I stitched on. At last the 
mother spoke again, — 

**T wish you would go to Emilia, my 
Hester,” she said, a little anxiously. ‘I 
am afraid she is fretting sometimes when she 
is by herself.” 

‘* You poor mamma,” cried Hester, jump-~ 
ing up and running to her, and kissing her 
again and again; ‘‘ you have all our pain 
and none of our fun.” 

** Don’t you think so, my dear,” said the 
mother ; “] think I have both.” Then she 
called Hester back to her, held her hand, 
and looked into her face tenderly for a min- 
ute. ‘* Go, darling ! — but — but take care,” 
she said, as she let her go. 

‘*' Take care of what, mamma?” the girl 
asked, a little consciously ; and then Hester 
ran off, as all young girls will do, nothing 
loth to get out into the sunshine. 

I stitched on at my work, but presently 
looking up I saw that Hester and Emilia 
were not alone; Mr. Hexham, who had, I 
suppose, been smoking his cigar in the gar- 
den, had joined them. He was lifting Bevis 
high up over head, to pick the berries that 
were shining in the hedge. The Lodges 
seemed built for pretty live pictures; and 
| the mistress’s room, most specially of all the 
}rooms in the house, is a peep-show to see 
'them from. Through this window, with its 
|illuminated border of clematis and ivy and 
| Virginian creeper, I could see the bit of 
| garden lawn, green still and sunlit; the two 
pretty sisters, in their flowing dresses, 
straight and slim, smiling at little Bevis; 
the high sweetbriar hedge, branching like a 
bower over their heads; and the swallows 
skimming across the distant down. This 
was the most romantic window of the three 
which lighted her room, and I asked my 
cousin to come and see a pretty group. 
She smiled, and then sighed as she looked. 
Poor troubled mother! 

‘*T cannot feel one moment’s ease about 





Bevis,” she said, ‘*MypoorEmmy! And 
yet Lady Jane was very positive.” 
‘*We shall know to-morrow. You are 





too anxious, I think,” I answered cheerfully ; 
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and then I could not help asking her if she 
thought she should ever be as anxious about 
George Hexham. 

She did not answer except by a soft little 
smile. Then she sighed again. 

Lady Jane’s expected letter had not come 
that Monday evening, but Mrs. St. Julian 
hoped on. Emilia was daily growing more 
anxious; she said very little, but every 
opening door startled her, every word 
seemed to her to have ameaning. She be- 
gan to have a clear, ill-defined feeling that 
they were hiding something from her, and 
yet, poor little thing, she did not dare ask, 
for fear of getting bad news. Her soft, 
wan, appealing looks went to the very 
hearts of the people looking on. Lady 
Jane was the only person who could resist 
her. She was, or seemed to be, ruffled 
and annoyed, that any one should be anx- 
ious when she had said there was no occa- 
sion for fear. Mrs. St. Julian would have 
quietly put off a certain expedition which 
had been arranged some time before the 
next day; but Lady Jane, out of very op- 
position, was most eager and decided that 
it should take place. An invitation came 
for the girls to a ball; this the parents de- 
cidedly refused, though Hexham, and Hester 
too, looked sorely disappointed. Of course 
Lady Jane knew no reason for any special 
anxiety, any more than Emilia, and per- 
haps her confidence and cheerfulness were 
the best medicine for the poor young wife ; 
who, seeing the sister so bright, began to 
think that she had overestimated dangers 
which she only dimly felt and guessed at. 
So the carriages were ordered after lun- 
cheon; but the sun was shining bright in 
the morning, and Hexham asked Hester 


and Aileen (shyly, and hesitating as he | 


spoke,) if they would mind being photo- 
graphed directly. 

** Why should you not try a group?” 
said St. Julian. ‘‘ Here are Hester, Lady 
Jane, Mona, Aileen, and Emilia, all want- 
ing to be done at once.” 

Emilia shrank back, and said she only 
wanted baby done, not herself. 

**T was longing to try a group,” said 
Hexham, ‘ and only waiting forleave. How 
will you sit?” And he began placing them 
in a sort of row, two up and one down, with 
a property-table in the middle. He then 
began focussing, and presently emerged, 


ne and breathless and excited, from the | 


ittle black hood into which he had dived. 
** Will you look?” said he to St. Julian. 
**] think it might be improved upon,” 
said St. Julian, getting interested. ‘* Look 
up, Mona,—up, up. That is better. And 
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| cannot you take the ribbon out of your 
hair ?” 

‘‘Yes, uncle St. Julian,” said Mona; 
‘* but it will all tumble down.” 

** Never mind that,” said he; and with 
one hand Mona pulled away the snood, and 
| then the beautiful stream came flowing and 
rippling and falling all about her shoulders. 

‘** That is excellent,” said the painter. 
‘* You, too, Aileen, shake out your locks.” 
| Then he began sending one for one thing and 
‘one for another. I was despatched for 
| some lilies into the garden, and Lady Jane 
came too, carrying little Bevis in her arms. 
| When we got back we found one of the 
| prettiest sights I have ever yet seen, —a 
, dream of fair ladies against an ivy wall, 
flowers and flowing locks, and sweeping 

garments. It is impossible to describe the 
peculiar charm of this living, breathing pic- 
ture. Emilia, after all, had been made to 
come into it; little Bevis clapped his hands, 
and said, ‘‘ Pooty mamma,” when he saw her. 

**T don’t mind being done in the group,” 
said Lady Jane, ‘‘if you will promise not 
to put any of those absurd white pinafores 
on me.” 

Neither of the gentlemen answered, they 
were both too busy. As for me, I shall 
never forget the sweet child wonder in my 
‘little Mona’s face, Hester's bright deep 

eyes, or my poor Emilia’s patient and most 

| affecting expression, as they all stood there 
| motionless ; while Hexham held his watch, 
|and St. Julian looked on, almost as excited 
as the photographer. As Hexham rushed 
away into his van, with his glass under his 
arm, we all began talking again. 

‘Tt takes one’s breath away,” said St. 
Julian, quite excited, ‘‘to have the picture 
there, breathing on the glass, and to feel 
every instant that it may vanish or dissolve 
with a word, with a breath. I should never 
have nerve for photography.” 

“TI believe the great objection is that it 
blackens one’s fingers so,” said Lady Jane. 
‘*T should have tried it myself, but I did 
not care to spoil my hands.” 

As for the picture, Hexham came out 
wildly exclaiming from his little dark room: 
|never had he done anything so strangely 
| beautiful, —he could not believe it, — it 
|was magical. The self-controlled young 
| man was quite wild with delight and excite- 
ment. Lord Ulleskelf walked up, just as 
we were all clustering round, and he, too, 
admired immensely. 
| Hexham rushed up to St. Julian. ‘It 

is your doing,” he said. ‘‘ It is wonderful. 
My fortune is made.” He all but embraced 
| his precious glass. 
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St. Julian was to be the next subject. | 


What a noble wild head it was! ere 
was-something human and yet almost mys- 
terious to me in the flash of those pale circ- 
ling eyes with the black brows and shaggy 
grey hair. But Hexham’s luck failed him, 
perhaps from over-excitement and inexpe- 
rience in success. Three or four attempts 
failed, and we were still at it when the lun- 
cheon-bell rang. Hexham was for going on 
all day; but St. Julian laughed and said it 
should be another time. This sentiment 
was particularly approved by Lady Jane, 
who had a childish liking for expeditions 
and picknickings, and who had set her heart 
upon carrying out her drive that afternoon. 


vill. 


Hexham had known scarcely anything 
before this of home life or home peace. He 
had carefully treasured his liberty, and 
vowed to himself that he would keep that 
liberty always. But now that he had seen 
Hester, fair, and maidenly, and serene, he 
could not tell what mysterious sympathy 
had attracted him. To speak to her, to 
hear her shy tender voice, affected him 
strangely. George Hexham did not care 
to give way to sentimental emotion; he felt 
that his hour had come. He had shared 
the common lot of men. It was a pity, 
perhaps to give up independence and free- 
dom and peace of mind, but no sacrifice 
was too great to win so deara prize. So 
said George to himself as he looked at the 

lass upon which her image was printed, 
the image with the wondering eyes. He 


| way the wind is blowing. 
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‘*No, thank you,” she said; ‘“‘ mamma 
lets me do just as I like. I had rather go 
with the others.” 

‘¢In that case,” said Haxham, offended, 
‘*T shall not presume to interfere.” And 
he turned and walked away. 

What is a difference ? A word that means 
nothing —a look a little to the right or to 
the left of an appealing glance. I think 
that people who quarrel are often as fond of 
one another as people who embrace. = 
speak a different language, that is all. Af- 
fection and agreement are things quite apart. 
To agree with the people you love is a bless- 
ing unspeakable. But people who differ 
may also be travelling along the same road 
on opposite sides. And there are two sides 
to every road that both lead the same way. 

Hexham was so unused to being opposed 
that his indignation knew no bounds. He 
first thought of remaining behind, and show- 
ing his displeasure by a haughty seclusion. 
But Lady Jane happened to drive up with 
Aileen in the pony-carriage she had hired, 
feathers flying, gauntleted, all prepared to 
go to conquer. 

**Won’t you come with us, Mr. Hex- 
ham ?”’ she said, in her most gracious tone. 

After a moment’s hesitation, Hexham 
| jumped in, for he saw Hester standing not 
far off, and he began immediatcly to make 
himself as agreeable as he possibly could to 
his companion. It was not much that hap- 
pened this afternoon, but trifles show which 
Lady Jane and 
| her cavalier went in first, the rest of us fol- 
lowed ‘in Mrs. St. Julian’s carriage. We 





must get one more picture, he thought, | were bound fora certain pretty bay some 
eating his luncheon thoughtfully, but with a|two miles off. The way there led across a 


good appetite undisturbed by these reflec- 
tions, —one more of Hester alone. He 
determined to try and keep her at home 
that afternoon. 

He followed her as she left the room. 


_ wide and desolate warren, where sand and 
gorse spread on either side to meet a sky 
| whose reflections always seemed to me sad- 
dened by the dark growth of this arid place. 
A broad stony military road led to a build- 





** You are not going ? Do stay,” said Hex- ing on the edge of the cliff—a hotel, where 
ham, imploringly: ‘‘I1 want you; I want the carriages put up. Then we began clam- 
a picture of you all to myself. 1 told my | bering down the side of the cliff, out of this 
man we should come back after luncheon.” | somewhat dreary region, into a world bright- 

Hester coloured up. Her mother’s warn- | er and more lovely than I have words to 
ing was still in her ears. put to it—a smiling plain of glassy blue 
**T—I am afraid I must go,” she said, | sea, a vast firmament of heaven; and close 
shyly. ‘at hand bright sandy banks, shining with 
** What nonsense!” cried Hexham, who | streams of colour reflected from the crystals 
was perfectly unused to contradiction, and | and strata upheaved in shining strands ; and 
excited by his success. ‘‘I shall go andj farther off the boats drifted towards the 
tell your mother that it is horrible tyranny | opal Broadshire Hills. 
to send you off with that corvée of children| Ido not suppose that anybody seeing us 
and women, and that you want to stay be- | strolling along these lovely cliffs would have 
hind. Lady Jane would stay if I asked her.” | guessed the odd and depressing influence 
Hester did not quite approve of this | that was at work upon most of us. As far 
familiar way of speaking. She drew her- p= Lady Jane and Hexham and Aileen were 
self up more and more shyly and coldly. concerned, the expedition seemed success- 


” 
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ful enough; they laughed and chattered, 
and laughed again. Emilia and her sister 
followed, listening to their shrieks, in si- 
lence, with little Bevis between them. Mo- 
na and I brought up the rear. Lady Jane 
seemed quite well pleased with her com- 
panion, and evidently accepted his homage 
all to herself. I could have shaken her for 
being so stupid. Could she not see that not 
one single word he spoke was intended for 
her? Every one of Hexham’s arrows flew 
straight to the gentle heart for which they 
were intended. It was not a very long 
walk — perhaps half an hour in duration — 
but half an hour is long enough to change a 
lifetime, to put a new meaning to all that 
has passed, and to all that is yet to come. 
People may laugh at such a thing as désil- 
lusionnement, but it is a very real and bit- 
ter thing, for all that people may say. To 
some constant natures certainty and un- 
changeableness are the great charm, the 
whole meaning of love. Hester, suddenly 
bewildered and made to doubt, would freeze, 
and change, and fly ata shadow; where 
Hester, once certain, would endure all things, 
bear, and hope, and forgive. I could 
see that Hexham did not dislike a little 
excitement; Vimprévu had an immense 
charm for him. He was rapid, determined ; 
so sure of himself that he could afford not 
to be sure of others. Hexham’s tactics 
were very simple. He loved Hester. Of 
this he had no doubt, but he had no idea of 
loving a woman as Shakspeare, for instance, 
was content to love, or at least to write of 
it —‘‘ Being your slave, what should I do 
but wait?” This was not in Hexham’s phi- 
losophy. Hester had offended him, and he 
had been snubbed; he would show her his 
indifference, and punish her for his punish- 
ment. 

We were all on our way back to the car- 
riages when Hester stopped suddenly at a 
little zigzag path leading down to the sands, 
down which Mona and [ had been scramb- 
king. ‘‘ Do let us godown, Emilia. I think 
we have time; the carraiges are not yet 
ready.” 

Emilia, although frightened out of her 
wits, instantly assented, and Mona and I 
watched Hester springing from rock to rock 
and from step to step. She lifted Bevis safe 
down the steep side; little falling stones, 
and shells, and sands went showering on to 
the shingle below; a sea-gull came out of a 
hole in the sand, and flew out to sea. Bev- 
vy screamed with delight. Hester’s quick 
light step seemed everywhere; she put him 
safe down below, and then sprang up again 
to her sister’s help. The little excitement 
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acted like a tonic: ‘* How pretty it is here,” 
she said. ' 

We had sat for some ten minutes under 
the wing of the great cliff, in an arch or 
hollow, lined with a slender tracery of gran- 
ite lines closely following one another. The 
arching ridge of the cliff cut the high line 
of the blue sea sharply into a curve. 

‘Tt was like a desert island,” Hester 
said, looking at the little cove enclosed in 
its mighty walls, with the smooth unfur- 
rowed crescent of shingle gleaming and shin- 
ing, and the white light little waves rushin 
against the stones; ‘‘ an island upon whic 
we had been wrecked.” 

** An island,” I thought to myself, ‘‘no 
Hexham has as yet discovered.” I wondered 
how long it would be a desert ? 

Mona, tired of sitting, soon wandered off, 
and disappeared at the side of the cliff. Ido 
not know how long we should have stayed 
there if little Bevis, who had never yet 
heard of a desert island, and who thought 
people always all lived together, and that it 
was naughty to be shy, and that he was 
getting very hungry, and that he had bet- 
ter cry a little, had not suddenly set up a 
shrill and imperious demand for his dinner, 
his ‘* ome,” as he called it, Toosan his nurse, 
and his rocking-horse. Emilia jumped up, 
and Hester too. 

‘* It must be time for us ta go,” said Mrs. 
Beverley. 

It is generally easier to climb than to de- 
scend, and, so it would have been now for 
Hester alone. I do not know why the sun- 
beaten path seemed so hard, the blocks of 
stone so loose and crumbling. Hester went 
first, with Bevis in her arms, and at first 
got on pretty well; hut for some reason or 
other — perhaps that in coming down we 
had disturbed the stones — certainly as she 
went on her footsteps seemed less rapid and 
lucky than they usually were. She stum- 
bled, righted herself, took another step, 
Bevis clinging tight to her neck. Emilia 
cried out, frightened. Hester, a little ner- 
vous, put Bevvy on a big stone, and stood 
breathless for an instant. ‘*Come up, 
Emmy,” she said; ‘‘ this way, — there, to 
that next big step.” Emmy did her best, 
but before she could catch at Hester's ex- 
tended hand her foot slipped again, and she 
gave another little scream. 

‘* Hester, help me! ” 

I was at some little distance. I had tried 
a little independent track of my own, which 
| proved more impracticable than I had ex- 
pected. It was in vain I tried to get to Emil- 
/1a’s assistance. There was no real danger for 
‘Emilia, clinging to a big granite boulder 
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fixed in the sand, but it was absurd and 
not pleasant. The sun baked upon the 
sandy paths. Hester told Bevvy to sit 
still while she went to help mamma. ‘‘ No, 
no, no,” cried little Bevis, when his aunt 
attempted to leave him, clutching at her 
with a sudden spring, which nearly overset 
her. It was at this instant that I saw, to 
my inexpressible relief, two keen eyes peer- 
ing over the edge of the cliff, and Hexham 
coming down the path to our relief, 
‘*I-could not think where you had got 
to,” he said; ‘‘ I came back to see. Will 
you take hold of my stick, Mrs. <i M4 
i will come back for the boy, Miss St. Ju- 
lian.” Hexham would have returned a third 
time for Hester, but she was close behind 
him, and silently rejected his proffered help. 
George Hexham turned away in silence. 
Hester was already scarcely grateful to him 
for coming back at all. He had spoken to 
her, but her manner had been so cold, his 
voice so hard, that it seemed as if indeed all 
was over between them. Hester was no 
patient Griselda, but a tender and yet im- 
perious princess, accustomed to confer fa- 
vours and to receive gratitude from her 
subjects. Here was one who had revolted 
from her allegiance. 
* * 


(Fragment of a letter found in Mr. Hex- 
ham’s room after his departure : —) 


* * * 


.... A little bit of the island is shining 
through my open glass-pane. I see a green field 
with a low hedge, a thatched farm, woods, flecks 
of shade, a line of down rising from the frill of 
the muslin bind to the straggling branch of 
clematis that has been put to grow round my 
window. It is all a nothing compared to really 
beautiful scenery, and yet it is everything when 
one has once been conquered by the charm of 
the place, — the still, sweet influence of its ten- 
der lights, its charming humility and unpreten- 
sion, if one can so speak of anything inanimate. 
It is six o’clock; the sky is patched and streaked 
with grey and yellowish clouds upon a faint sun- 
set aqua-marine; a wind from the sea is moving 
through the clematis and making the light ten- 
drils dance and swing; a sudden unexpected 
gleam of light has worked enchantment with the 
field and the farmstead, the straw is aflame, the 
thatch is golden, the dry stubble is gleaming. 
A sense of peace and evening and rest comes 
over me as [ write and look from my window. | 
This sort of family-life suits me. I do not find 
time heavy on my hands. St. Julian is a lucky 
fellow to be the ruler of such a pleasant do- 
minion. Inever saw anything more charmingly | 


pretty than its boundaries studded with scarlet | 
berries, and twisted twigs, with birds starting 
and flying across the road, almost under our 
horses’ feet, as we came along. I am glad I 
Old St. Julian is as ever capital com- 





came, 
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ry, and the most hospitable of hosts. Mrs. 
t. Julian is an old love of mine: she is a sweet 
and gracious creature. This is more than I can 
say of nfy fellow-guest, Lady Jane Beverley, 
who is the most overpowering of women, I 
carefully keep out of her way, but I cannot 
always escape her. Hester St. Julian is very, 
like her mother, but with something of St. Ju- 
lian’s strength of character — she has almost too 
much. She was angry with me to-day. Per- 
haps I deserved it. I hope she has forgiven me 
by this time, for I, to tell the truth, cannot 
afford to quarrel with her 
Lord Ulleskelf is here a good deal; his long 
white hair is more silvery than ever; he came 
up this morning to see my photography; I wish 
you had been standing by to see our general 
eagerness and excitement; the fact is, that here 
in this island, the simplest emotions seem in- 
tensified and magnified. Its very stillness and 
isolation keep us and our energies from over- 
passing its boundaries. I have been here two 
days, —I feel as if I had spent a lifetime in the 
place, and were never going away any more, 
and as if the world all about was as visionary as 
the grey Broadshire Hills that we see from High 
Down. As for certain old loves and interests 
that you may have known of, I do not believe 
they ever existed, except upon paper. If I mis- 
take not, I have found an interest here more 
deep than any passing fancy. 


Ix. 


Tue day had begun well and brightly> 
but there was a jar in the music that even- 
ing which was evident enough to most of 
us. We had all been highly wrought from 
one cause and another, and this may have 
accounted for some natural reaction. For 
one thing, we missed William and his fam- 
ily ; tiresome as Mrs. William undoubtedly 
was, her placid monotone harmonized wit 
the rest of the performance, for though she 
was prosy, she was certainly sweet-tem- 
pered, and the children were charming. It 
had seemed like the beginning of the sum- 
mer’s end to see them drive off; little hands 
waving and rosy faces smiling good-by. 
Poor Mona was in despair, and went to 
bed early. Lady Jane sat looking still 
black and offended with her host in her 
corner; something had occasioned a re- 
newed access of indignation. Mrs. St. 
Julian did her very best to propitiate her 
indignant guest, but the poor lady gave up 
trying at last, and leant back in her chair 
wearily, and closed her eyes. I myself 
was haunted by the well-defined feeling of 
something amiss, — of trouble present or at 
hand. Hester, too, was out of spirits. It 
was evident that she and Mr. Hexham had 
not quite forgiven each other for the morn- 
ing’s discussion. Altogether it was a dis- 
mal disjointed evening, during which a new 
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phase of Hexham’s character was revealed 
to us, and it was not the best or the kind- 
est. There was a hard look in his hand- 
some face and sceptical tone in his voice. 
He seemed possessed by what the French 
call V'esprit moqueur. Hester, pained and 
silenced at last, would scarcely answer him 
when he spoke. Her father with an effort 
got up and took a book and began to read 
something out of one of Wordsworth’s son- 
nets. It is always delightful to me to 
hear St. Julian read. His voice rolled and 
thrilled through the room, and we were all 
silent for a moment: 


Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart, 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea. 


‘*T hate Wordsworth. He is always 
preaching to one,” said Hexham, not very 
politely, as St. Julian ceased reading. ‘I 
never feel so wicked as when I am being 
preached to.” 

‘‘T am sorry for you,” said St. Julian 
drily. ‘‘I have never been able to read 
this passage of Wordsworth without emo- 
tion since I was a boy, and first found it in 
my school-books.” 

Hester had jumped up and slipped out 
of the room while this discussion was going 
on; I followed presently, for I remem- 
bered a little bit of work which St. Julian 
had asked us to see to that evening. 

He used sometimes to give me work to 
do for him, although I was not so clever as 
Hester in fashioning and fitting the things 
he wanted for his models; but I did my 
best, and between us we had produced 
some very respectable coiffes, wimples, 
slashed bodices, and other bygone elegances. 
We had also concocted an Italian peasant, 
and a medizval princess, and a dear little 
Dutch girl— our triumph. I found I had 
not my materials at hand, and I went to 
the studio to look for them. I was looking for 
a certain piece of silken stuff which I thought 
I had seen in the outer studio, and which my 
cousin had asked me to stitch together so 
as to make a cloak. I turned the things 
over and over, but I could not discover 
what I was in quest of among the piles and 
heaped-up properties that were kept there. 
I supposed it must be in the inner room, 
and I lifted the curtain and went in. I had 
expected to find the place dark, and silent, 
and empty. But the room was not dark. 
The wood fire was burning; the tall can- 
dles were lighted; the pictures on the 
walls were reflecting the light, and looking 
almost alive, crowding there, and gazing 
with those strange living eyes that St. 
Julian knew so well how to paint: a states- 
man in his robe; a musician leaning against 
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the wall, drawing his bow across the re 
of his violin. As I looked at him in t 
stream of the fire-flame, I almost expected 
to hear the conquering sound of the wailin: 
melody. But he did not play; he seeme 
to me to be waiting, and looking out, and 
listening to other music than his own. All 
these pictures were so familiar to us all as 
we came and went, that we often scarcely 
paused to look at them. But to-night, in 
the firelight, they impressed me anew with 
a sense of admiration for the wonderful 
power of the man who had produced them. 
Over the chimney hung a poet, noble and 
simple and kingly, as St. Julian had 
penned him. Next to the poet was the 
ead of a calm and beautiful woman, bend- 
ing in a stream of light. It was either 
Emilia or her mother in her, youth. . . An 
evangelist, with a grand, quiet brow and a 
white flood of silver beard, came next; and 
then warriors, and nobles, and maidens 
with flowing hair. They seemed almost 
touched to life to-night. Hester was stand- 
ing underneath the picture of the evangel- 
ist, a real living picture. Her head was 
leaning wearily against the wall. She had 
come in before me, and seemed standing in 
a dreary way, with hanging hands. e 
silk stuffs she had collected were on the 
ground at her feet, and the pattern cloak 
was hanging from a chair; but she had 
thrown her work away. I don’t know why, 
unless it was that her eyes were full of 
great tired tears that she was trying vainly 
to keep back. 

‘*My dear,” I said, frightened; ‘‘my 
dear, what is it? What has happened? 
Has he vexed you?” I hated myself next 
instant. I had spoken hastily and without 
reflection. My question upset her; she 
struggled for a minute, and then burst 
out crying, though she was a brave girl — 
courageous and not given to useless com- 
plaints. Then she looked up, flushing 
crimson reproach at me. ‘‘It is not what 
you seem to think,” she said. ‘* Don’t you 
know me better? It is something —I 
don’t know what. How foolish I am.” 
And this time, with an effort, she con- 
quered her tears. ‘*Oh, Queenie!” she 
said ‘‘I know there is something wrong; 
some terrible news. I don’t dare ask, for 
they have not told me ; and I don’t, don’t dare 
ask,” she repeated. I was silent, for she 
was speaking the thought which had been 
in my own heart of late. At last I said, 
** One has foolish, nervous frights at times. 
What makes you so afraid, Hester?” 

Hester smiled faintly, with her tear- 
dimmed face. 

‘*There has been another absurd and 
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rovoking scene,” she said, ‘‘ with Lady 

ane. Something she said of anxiety, and 
a letter, and—and—I don’t know what 
frightened me,” said Hester, faltering. 
‘*She said she would go immediately, that 
she should marry, meet, write, invite any- 
body she chose, and that if it were not for 
this anxiety for Emilia — some letter she 
expected — she would leave us that instant ; 
and then my mother stopped her, and that 
is all.I know,” said Hester, with a great 
sigh. ‘‘It is not worth crying for, is it, 
Queenie ? ” 

As she spoke the door opened and St. 
Julian and Hexham came in to smoke their 
evening pipes. Hester drew herself up with 
bright flushed cheeks and said a haughty 
—— to Hexham as she passed him. 

ut in my heart I thought more than one 
doubt had caused Hester’s tears to flow that 
night. 

exham seemed unconscious enough. 
**T shall be quite ready for sitters to-mor- 
row aan ae Hester,” said the pro- 
voking young man cheerfully. ‘* You won't 
disappoint me again ? ” 

Hester did not answer, and walked out of 
the room. 

Hexham tried to persuade himself next 
day that he had made it all right with Hes- 
ter over-night. He had come down late 
and had missed her at breakfast, but he 
made sure she would not fail him, and he 
got ready his chemicals and kept telling 
himself that she would come. The glasses 
were polished bright, and in their piaces. 
Everything was as it should be, he thought ; 
the sun was shining as photographers wish 
it to shine. Once hearing steps Hexham 
turned hastily, but it was only St. Julian on 
his way to his studio; Lady Jane went by 
presently ; then it was Lord Ulleskelf who 
passed by; and each time Hexham felt more 
aggrieved and disappointed. Hexham came 
to me twice as I sat at work in the drawing- 
room window, but I did not know. where 
Hester had gone, or if she meant to sit to 
him. Little Mona went by last of all. The 
child had her hands full of grasses that I 
had sent her to gather. She went wander- 
ing on between the garden beds with a little 
busy brain full of pretty fancies, strange fairy 
dreams and stories of a world in which she 
was living apart from us all. It was an en- 
chanted world, a court where lords and la- 
dies were doing stately obeisance to a fairy 
Queen in the lily-bed. The tall pampas 
grasses waved over my little maiden’s head 
and bowed their yellow flowers in the wind. 
The myrtles glimmered mysteriously, the 
tamarisks drooped their fringed stems, wind- 
blown shrubs shivered and shook, while a 
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woodpecker from the outer world who had 
ventured into fairy realms was laboriously 
climbing the stem of a slender elm-tree. 
Hexham asked Mona if she knew where 
Hester was, and the child, waking up, point- 
ed to the house: ‘‘ She was there, at work 
for uncle Henry, in the housekeeper’s room, 
as I passed,” said Mona. 

Hexham was, as I have said, a young man 
of an impatient humour. He was a little 
hard, as young men are apt to be. But 
there was something reassuring in his very 
hardness and faith in himself and his own 
doings. Reassuring because it was a gen- 
uine expression of youthful strength and 
power. No bad man could have had that 
perfect confidence which marked most of 
George Hexham’s sayings and doings. His 
was, after all, the complacency of good in- 
tentions. 

He had taken it asa matter of course, not 
only that Hester would come, but that she 
would come with a feeling not unlike the feel- 
ing with which he was expecting her. He 
could not understand her absence, her contin- 
ued coldness. What did it mean? did it, 
could it mean that she was unconscious of his 
admiration ? It had suddenly become a mat- 
ter of utter consequence to the young man 
that he should find her now, reproach her, 
read her face, and discover why she had 
thwartedhim. He might see her all day and 
at. any hour, and yet this was the hour he had 
set apart as his own — when he wanted her — 
the hour he had looked forward to and count- 
ed on and longed for. He came to me a third 
time, and asked me if I would take a mes- 
sage for him. I was a little sorry for him, 
although I thought he deserved this gentle 
punishment. 

‘* If you will come with me we will go and 
look for her,” I said. 

‘You are doing me an immense kind- 
ness,” cried Hexham, gratefully. 

The housekeeper’s room could be entered 
by the courtyard: it was next to the outer 
studio, into which it led by a door. It was 
used for models and had been taken from 
the servants. As Mona had said, Hester 
was sitting in the window at work when we 
came in; the door into the studio was open, 
and I heard voices of people talking within. 

Hester’s needle flew along in a sort of 
rhythmic measure. She knew Hexham had 
come in with me, but she did not look up, 
only worked on. Poor Hester! her heart 
was too heavy for blushes or passing agita- 
tions. Hexham had wounded her and dis- 


appointed her, but, young as she was, the 
girl had a sense of the fitness of things 
which kept her from betraying all she felt ; 
and, indeed, this great unaccountable feel- 
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ing’ of anxiety now occupied most thoughts 
and feelings, except those to which she 
would not own. George Hexham stood 
with a curious face, full of anger and sym- 
pathy and compunction, watching her stitches 
as they flew. One, two, three, he counted, 
and the quaint little garment turned and 
twisted in her pale hands. Once she looked 
up at him. It would have been better if 
she had looked reproachful ; but no, it was 
a grave cold glance she gave, and then her 
head bent down once more over her work. 
I left them to their own explanations, and 
went back to my drawing-room window. 

Afterwards Hester told me how angry 
she was with me for bringing him. 

‘* Have you nearly done? May I talk to 
ou when you have finished that stitching ?” 
¢ said to her presently. 

**T can listen while I work,” said Hester, 
still sewing, and if she paused it was only 
to measure the seams upon the little model 
for whom they were intended. 

That needle flying seemed to poor Hex- 
ham an impassable barrier—a weapon 
wielded by this Amazon that he could not 
overcome. It kept him at arms’ length; it 
absorbed her attention; she scarcely lis- 
tened to what he said as she stuck and 
threaded. and travelled along the strange 
little garment. He found himself counting 
the stitches —one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, —it was absurd; it was 
like an enchantment. 

‘* Hester,” cried Hexham, ‘‘ you won't 
understand me!” Hester worked on and 
did not answer. His voice was quick, pas- 
sionate, and agitated. ‘* You are so cake,” 
he cried. ‘* Ido not believe the common 
weaknesses of life touch you in the least, or 
that you ever know how to make any allow- 
ance for others.” 

*¢T can make allowance,” faltered Hester, 
as with trembling hands she stooped and 
began tying on the child’s little garment. 

To Hexham’s annoyance, at that moment 
St. Julian appeared. 

** You here, Hexham? Come and see 
Lord Ulleskelf. Is the child ready?” he 
asked. ‘‘ That is right;” and he led off 
the little girl, in her funny Velasquez dress, 
trotting along to his long quick strides. 
Hexham followed them to the door, and 
then turned back slowly. 

Hester had sunk wearily in the chair in 
which she had been sitting, leaning her 
head upon her hand. She thought it was 
all over; Hexham was gone. ‘‘She did 
not care,” she said to herself; as people say 
they do not care, when they know in their 
heart of hearts that they have but to speak 
to call a welcome answering voice, to put 
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out their hand for another hand to grasp. 
They do not say so when all is really gone, 
and their is no answer anywhere. Some- 
times she softened, but Hester was indig- 
nant to think of the possibility of having 
been laughed at and made a play of when 
she herself had come with a heart trusting 
and true and tender. He could not care 
for Lady Jane, but he had ventured to say 
more than he really felt to Hester herself. 
Now it seemed to her that the whole aim 
and object of her care should be to prevent 
Hexham from guessing what she had fool- 
ishly fancied — Hexham, who had come 
back, and who was standing looking with 
keen doubtful glances into her. face. She 
turned her two clear inscrutable eyes upon 
him once more, and tried to meet his gaze 
quietly, but her eyes fell beneath his. 

‘* Hester,” he said once again, and stop- 
ed short, hearing a step at the door. 
oor Hester blushed up crimson with 

blushes that she blushed. for again. Had 
she betrayed herself? Ah, no, no!. She 
started up. ‘‘I must go,” she said. Ah! 
she would go to her father. There was 
love, tender and generous love, to shield, 
to protect, to help her; not love like this, 
that was but a play, false, cruel, ready to 
wound. 

‘* Dear Hester, don’t go! Stay!” Hex- 
ham entreated, as she began to move to- 
wards the door leading to her father’s stu- 
dio. He had not chosen his time well, 

oor fellow, for Lady Jane, who was still 
in the other studio, hearing his voice, came 
to the door, looked in for one instant, and 
turned away with an odd expression in her 
fase and a brisk shrug of the shoulders. 
They both saw her. Hester looked up once 
again, with doubtful, questioning eyes, and 
then there was a minute’s silence. Hex- 
ham understood her: a minute ago he had 
been gentle, now her doubts angered him. 

** Why are you so hard to me ?” he burst 
out at last, a little indignantly, and thor- 
oughly in earnest. ‘* How can you suppose 
I have ever fancied that odious woman? 
Will you believe me, or not, when I tell 
you how truly and devotedly I love and ad- 
mire you? You are the only woman I have 
ever seen whom I would make my wife. If 
you send me away you will crush all that is 
best and truest in my nature, and destroy 
my only chance of salvation.” 

‘* This is not the way to speak,” said 
Hester, gravely, with a beating heart. His 
hardness frightened her, as her coldness 
and self-control angered him; and yet he 
could not quite forget her sudden emotion 
of a moment before. It was a curious re- 
luctant attraction that seemed to unite these 
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two people, who loved each other, and yet 
were cold; and who, like a pair of children 
‘as they were, were playing with their best 
chance of happiness, and wilfully putting it 


away. They stood looking at each other, 
doubtful stil, excited, at once angry and 
gentle. 


‘* How can I trust you,” said proud Hes- 
ter, coldly still, “‘ after yesterday ? — after 


No, you do not really care for me, 
” 





or 





It was, I think, at that moment that they 
heard a sort of low stifled scream from out- 
side, and then hasty footsteps. Hester 
started. ‘* Was that Lady Jane?” she 
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° 
said. ‘* Oh, what is it? Oh, has it come?” 
Unnerved, excited, she put up her two 
hands nervously, and instinctively turning 
to Hexham for help. 

‘* My dearest, said Hexham, melting, ut- 
terly forgetting all her coldness, thinking 
only of her — “ what is it — what do you 
fear?” and he kept her back for one in- 
stant by the two trembling hands, grasping 
them firmly in his own. . . . 

No other word was spoken, but from that 
moment they felt that they belonged to each 
other. 

‘*T don’t know what I fear,” she said. 
** Oh, come, come!” 





‘¢ ATTACK THE PLUNDERERS.”’— WHILE Gen- 
eral Grant is silent as to what is strictly his own 
business, he is plain of speech about the interests 
of the country. Those who suffer under his 
reticence are those who want to meddle with his 
own matters for their selfish interests; while 
those who are bent solely on the great principles 
of public policy find him uncommonly direct and 
open. Surely the great point for the country is 
what the new President means to do, and not 
the way he goes about it, nor the men he will 
use in doing it. Let it be understood what work 
he undertakes, and the people will not be med- 
dlesome, nor even very inquisitive, about his in- 
struments. . 

Now this is just what General Grant tells 
everybody. He is to be the responsible Execu- 
tive, and he considers his choice of personal 
counsellors and associates, to help him in this, 
as his own private business. He treats with in- 
different, almost with resentful, silence all at- 
tempts to interfere with this. But he says 
plainly and all the time just what he means to 
do, and what he means to have his Cabinet help 
him in doing. He undertakes the administra- 
tion of the government in the same spwit with 
which he undertook the command of armies; as 
a piece of work to be done; and he looks for 
officers, not as the recipients of favors from him, 
but as helps to do that work. This one fact 
sweeps away lobby influences, political claims, 
all notions of rewarding party services. The 
question is not to be, who wants office? who de- 
serves office? who has earned office? It is sim- 
ply to be, who can and will be most efficient in 
office ? 

The first and especial work which General 


Grant undertakes is to clear the government of | 


those who take its money without giving an 
equivalent; lobbyists, railroad projectors, spec- 
ulators in grants of every form, whiskey thieves, 
revenue swindlers, gold sharks, and the whole 
train of useless and costly hangers-on, These 
men are no longer an outside band of robbers 
who are unimportant enough to be disregarded. 
They have grown to bea great power; if united, 
perhaps they would be the greatest political 
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power in the land. The first effect of an attack 
on them may be to unite them, and make them 
look stronger than ever. It is a work scarcely 
second to that of destroying Lee’s army itself, to 
destroy the system of plunder which now threat- 
ens our constitutions. 

This work General Grant has definitely un- 
dertaken. He does not underrate its difficulty, 
and plainly says that he will do the work if he 
can, and that either he or they shall be broken 
down. In answer to those who express the wish 
to help him, he says that he knows no way to 
do it but to attack the plunderers, and keep the 
matter before the people. This will be accepted, 
if not by the party leaders, yet by the people of 
the country, as a command to attack along the 
whole line. They will sustain the new President 
in this new, bold and original plan of battle; 
and if those who hate plunder will all join in a 
vigorous attack now, General Grant will achieve 
a great triumph at the very outset of his civil 
life, which will alone be enough to place his 
name high in history. 

No appeal to the people was ever more direct, 
more strong, none, we believe, more effective, 
than that General Grant now makes. He sees 
the key to the situation. He cannot be Presi- 
dent and do true work while a powerful army 
stands around him, each man with one hand 
filching from the Treasury, and the other spoil- 
ing the service the people want rendered. He 
cannot, he declares, stand alone against these 
men; but must fail utterly, if not heartily and 
generally sustained by the honest masses of the 
people. His nature is such that he must fight 
these men, and so he declares war against them, 
and throws himself upon the nation’s honesty 
for support. 

Let the watchword of this new campaign be 
taken up from the coming President’s lips by 
the press, the people, and especially by the 
honest men in Congress and in public life. 
** Attack the plunderers.’? The leader puts 
himself upon it and will take no step backward. 
Thoso who join him efficiently in this movement, 
and no others, are the party of his administra- 
tion, the true party of the future. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
‘FRIENDS’ IN NEED. 


In these days of religious freedom, 
wherein even Spain has announced tolera- 
tion for all creeds, and when in our own 
country such mild measures as ‘ inhibition’ 
from this or that practice is held to be Per- 
secution, while those at whom it is aimed 
constitute themselves as Martyrs according- 
ly, it is quite refreshing to come across a 
genuine denominational grievance. One 
may think it hard that as a priest he may 
not dress in green and gold, and another 
may complain that all liberty of conscience 
is at an end since his incense-pot has been 
denounced by the Privy Council: but we 
have not come to the Inquisition yet, nor is 
it likely that we shall do so. Laymen, in- 
deed, are permitted any theological eccen- 
tricity, so long as they do not obstruct the 
public thoroughfares, by missionary enter- 

rise; and to hang up a Quaker gentleman 

y the thumbs (unless it was Mr. Bright, 
which would undoubtedly give pleasure to 
some people), because he sticks to his own 
doctrinal views, would certainly be held in 
England a strong measure. And yet un- 
der the shadow of the wings of that much 
vaunted bird of freedom, the American 
eagle, this (and a great deal worse) has, it 
seems, of late been done. 

The record of it now lies before us in A 
Narrative of the Cruelties inflicted upon 
Friends during the Years 1861 to 1865, in 
consequence of their Faithfulness to the 
Christian View of the Unlawfulness of War ; 
and avery remarkable narrative it is. ‘The 
statements,’ says its preface, ‘may be ac- 
cepted as literally true, taken down in most 
instances from the lips of the sufferers 
themselves ;’ and the pamphlet itself is is- 
sued by direction and on behalf of the _ 
resentatives of the North Carolina yearly 
meeting of Friends, in J uly, 1868. 

At the breaking out of civil war in Amer- 
ica, if the Quakers were unpopular with 
the North as being non-combatants, they 
were doubly odious in the South, on ac- 
count of their hostility to slavery. Upon 
that subject, they were far in advance of 
their southern fellow-countrymen. In 
1740, this same North Carolina Meeting 

- contented itself with pronouncing an ‘ad- 
vice’ that all slaves be ‘ well used;’ but 
thirty years later, it declared the importa- 
tion of negroes from Africa to be ‘ iniqui- 
tous;° and in 1776, the practice of slave- 
holding was formally condemned. For 
more than thirty years after, there were 
‘ Friends’ who were not fully convinced of 
this evil, or were so involved in it as to 

imake their extrication difficult; but in 
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1818, slaveholding was abolished in the 
Society, and the brief record of the yearly 


meeting ran thus: ‘ None held as Slaves.’ 
To begin with, therefore, the Friends 
had placed themselves in antagonism with 
the people of the Southern States, and, 
when hostilities commenced, the ill-feeli 
towards them took a practical shape, an 
increased with the duration of the contest. 
By the passage of the Conscription Act in 
the Confederate Congress in 1862, every 
man between eighteen and thirty-five years 
of age was required to enter the army; in 
1863, it was made to include all between 
eighteen and forty-five; and in 1864, all 
between seventeen and fifty. The Friends 
titioned Congress for relief; and, in the 
rst instance, obtained exemption on the 
payment of one hundred dollars each, 
which tax, however, was raised a few 
months later to five hundred dollars. As 
the war proceeded, and the necessities of 
the Southerners increased, the Quakers 
were more and more severely treated. 
Rude arrests, short but uncertain imprison- 
ments, and violent menaces, were at first 
the lot of those who were drafted and re- 
fused to fight. Some escaped to the West; 
others ‘felt at liberty’ to engage in the 
state salt works, ‘ though not a few of the 
latter, finding their work too closely con- 
nected with war’ [probably the making of 
gunpowder], ‘ relinquished it.’ Then the 
Southern gentry began to use sharpness, 
and to hang up Quakers by the thumbs. 
Here is one instance out of many. ‘ In the 
spring of 1865 about forty men, professing 
to be in search of conscripts, came to a 
mill belonging to J. D., of Cane Creek, 
Chatham Co. The miller was first hung up 
by a rope three times, to force him to be- 
tray his sons, who were hidden. Upon 
hearing the screams of the miller’s wife 
and children, J. D. went out to the crowd. 
The same information was demanded of 
him, but he assured them of his entire igno- 
rance as to their retreat., He was at once 
seized and carried into the barn. A rope 
was tied around his neck, and thrown over 
a beam, while he was mounted upon a box. 
Then, beginning to tighten the rope, they 
said: ‘‘ You are a Quaker, and your peo- 
ple, by refusing to fight, and keéping so 
many out of the army, have caused the 
defeat of the South;” adding, that if he 
had any prayers to offer, he must be quick, 
as he had only five minutes to live. J.D. 
only replied that he was innocent, and 
could adopt the language, ‘‘ Father, for- 
give them; they know not what they do.” 
They then said they would not hang him 
just then, but proceeded to rob him; then 
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ordered him under a horse-trough, threat- 
ening to shoot him if he lookedup. While 
lying there he could hear them hanging up 

e miller three different times, till the 
sound of strangling began. After finall 
extorting a promise from him to find his 
sons, they left, charging J. D. to lie still 
till they came back with some others to 
hang. They did not return, however, but 
went on to one of his Methodist neighbors, 
whom they hung until unconscious, and then 
left him in that state; and the next night 
they found one of the missing conscripts, 
whom they hung until dead.’ 

This was not a mere ebullition of anger 
on the part of a pressgang. The officers 
of the Southern army were instructed to 
carry out these persecutions ; at all events, 
they did so. On their refusal to take a 
gun, the unfortunate Friends were sub- 
jected by the military authorities to some- 
thing very like torture. Not only were 
guns tied to the arms of these non-combat- 
ants, and straps round their necks, by which 
they were dragged about, but they were 
married to a sort of Scavenger’s Daughter. 
‘S. F.,’ for instance, ‘was subjected for 
two hours to the brutal punishment known 
as Bucking, in which the po is placed 
in a stooping position, the wrists firml 
tied and brought in front of the knees, wit 
a pole thrust between the elbows and the 
knees, thus keeping the body in a painful 
and totally helpless position. After this, 
he was made to carry a pole for two or 
three hours, and then tied during the 
night. The next morning, he was tied u 
by the hands for two hours. The same af- 
ternoon, a gun was tied to his right arm, 
and a piece of timber to his neck. Unable 
longer to endure the weight of it, he sat 
down, in order to support the end of it 
upon the ground, when he was pierced by 
a bayonet. They then bucked him down 
again, and gagged him with a bayonet for 
the remainder of the day. Enraged at the 
meekness with which these cruelties and in- 
dignities were borne, the captain began to 
swear at him, telling him it was useless to 
contend further; he must now take a gun 
or die. As the captain proceeded to tie 
the n upon his arm, F. answered 
qultly 7 Ir it is thy duty to inflict this pun- 
ishment upon me, do it cheerfully — don’t 
get angry about it.” The captain then left 

im, saying to his men: ‘‘ If any of you can 
make him fight, do it—I cannot.” Two 
young men appeared with their guns, tell- 
ing him they were going to take him off 
and shoot him. ‘It is the Sabbath,” he 
replied, ‘‘and as good a day to die as 
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any.” The next day, the Bucking was 
again resorted to. 

There are, in fact, so many examplee 

iven of this practice, that Bucking a 
Goober seems to have been an amusement 
as popular with the Southern army as the 
game called ‘ fighting-cocks ’ is with school- 
boys. Friend H. M. H. suffered a still 
more severe punishment. ‘ At three dif- 
ferent times, he was suspended by his 
thumbs, with his feet eanky touch:ng the 
ground upon the toes, and kept in this ex- 
cruciating position for nearly two hours 
each time. They next tried the bayonet: 
their orders were, they said, to thrust them 
in four inches deep; but, though much 
scarred and pierced, it was not so severely 
done as they had threatened. One of the 
men, after thus wounding him, came back 
to entreat his forgiveness.’ 

f the ‘four inches deep’ strikes the 
reader as a little exaggerated in the 
martyr’s recital, this mention of entreating 
his forgiveness must be set down per con- 
tra. It seems to us, indeed, that Friend 
H. M. H. was not only a martyr, but a 
fanatic, since he declined to make ‘use of 
such means of relief as Providence placed 
within his reach, though with what precise 
object, unless, through extra suffering, to 
increase the subsequent spiritual penalties 
of his persecutors, does not appear. His 
story runs as follows: ‘In the spring of 
1862, two brothers, H. M. H. and J. D. 
H., were drafted, arrested, and taken to 
Raleigh. Being allowed to return home 
for ten days, they faithfully reappeared. 
They were soon sent to Weldon, where 
they were required to drill, and were 
warned of their liability to be shot if they 
proved refractory. They were, however, 
only kept in close custody in the guard- 
house, and the next month were discharged, 
and sent home. About a year after this, 
they were included in the conscription. 
They were assigned to an artillery com- 
pany at Kinston, and after various threats, 
were sent to Gen. R , who declared 
that his orders should be carried out at all 
hazards. They were now confined in an 
upper room without food or drink. Vari-_ 
ous persons were allowed to converse with 
them, and, as day after day passed on, so 
far from sinking under the suffering, they 
used their little remaining strength gladly 
in explaining their testimony, and telling of 
their inward consolation. They felt that, 
in this time of fiery trial, this did indeed 
turn to them for a testimony, and that they 
knew the promise fulfilled: ‘It shall be 
given you in that same hour what you shall 
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speak.” Their sufferings from thirst were 
the most acute. On the third night, the 
brothers were wakened from a peaceful 
sleep by the sound of rain. A little cup 
had been left in their room, and from the 
open window they could soon have re- 
freshed themselves. The first thought of 
each was to do so. They were in nowise 
bound to concur in this inhuman punish- 
ment; yet an impression was clearly made 
upon their minds, before consulting each 
other, that they must withhold, and they 
scarcely felt the copious showers tempt them. 
The next morning several officers entered 
the room and questioned them closely : they 
claimed it to be impossible for them to re- 
tain so much strength without any food, 
and charged them with having secretly ob- 
tained it. They then, in much simplicity, 
told them of their not feeling easy to take 
even the rain that fell. This evidently 
touched the hearts of the officers. Soon 
after the end of four and a half days’ absti- 
nence, a littlhe water was allowed, and 
about the end of five days their rations 
were furnished again.’ 

We can easily imagine that the virtue 
and determination of this excellent pair 
of brothers must have put the warriors of 
the Southern army very much out of pa- 
tience; but nothing can excuse such in- 
famous persecution, and this pamphlet de- 
tails many other similar cases. The South- 
ern Confederacy was, according to its own 
account, fighting for Liberty, above all 
things; Liberty (for white men at least) to 
act and think as they chose; and nothing 
can show more clearly how little they were 
really actuated by that principle than this 
treatment of an inoffensive sect. It is cu- 
rious to see, how, under a stress of circum- 
stances sufliciently strong, the worst prac- 
tices of the worst ages are thus found to 
‘make their reappearance. ‘To suspend a 
man fortwo hours by his thumbs, with his toes 
barely touching the ground, because he will 
not abjure the Teligious principles he has al- 
ways professed, is an act which, to English- 
men at least, seems to put the world’s 
clock back for three centuries. We have 
no doubt of the general truth of the state- 
ments above reported, but must differ alto- 
gether from the views of the North Caro- 
lina Friends on one point. We cannot 
think that the severe measures adopted 
with those who became Quakers after war 
was declared, is to be spoken of in the 
same breath with the persecutions inflicted 
on those who professed the non-combatant 
faith of their Fathers. The conversion of 
the former to ‘the principles of peace,’ 
was, to say the least of it, most suspicious 
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and inopportune. In many cases, nay, in 
most, it could only have been another form 
of ‘malingering.’ Even if ‘the pressure 
of the Spirit’ had been ever so powerful, a 
man of honour would have hesitated to 
leave the ranks of his fellow-countrymen in 
that supreme hour of their peril, to shelter 
himself under the Exemption Act. The 
North Carolina Meeting seems to take it 
for granted that all such converts were sin- 
cere; this credulity, and a certain Metho- 
distic twang in the style of its narrations, 
are the only drawbacks to this singular 
pamphlet, which certainly discloses cruel 
wrongs, and illustrates anew how human 
nature repeats itself, under pressure, in 
acts which one might have hoped no civil- 
ized country would witness more. 


From The Leader. 
WATCHWORDS FOR THE WARFARE OF 
LIFE* 


Tue character and demeanour of Luther 
were essentially warlike — strong with a 
courage tempered by extreme conscienti- 
ousness. His militant spirit forced him into 
the priesthood to find authority and sub- 
mission; not findiag them, it again forced 
him out of priestliness, although it left him 
a preacher. There is something almost pa- 
thetic in the contrast between the rollicking 
student, Martin, carousing and singing with 
his fellows of the schools, and the reticent 
and taciturn monk who, yet in youth, was 
impelled to bury himself in the cloister and 
wrestle painfully in his search for’ truth. 
From that conflict he emerges into light, 
not at a bound, but by laborious degrees, 
groping in grave doubt, leaving reluctant- 
ly the old faiths behind him. We see him 
persuaded of fatal cankers in the Romish 
Church, yet fully loyal to the Papacy. We 
see him prostrate before the Bishop of Trent 
at Augsburg; ‘I fell first on my knee, the 
second time on the ground, the third time 
remained prostrate there so long that three 
times he bade me rise.” For all that he 
would not recant, and when asked where 
he would find refuge, replied — ‘‘ Under 
heaven.” Then out bursts the grand de- 
claration at the Diet of Worms, which 
leaves him immortal: ~ *‘ Here I stand; I 
can do no otherwise ; God help me ; Amen.” 
His indomitable soldier spirit shines through 


* Watchwords for the Warfare of Life. From Dr. 
Martin Luther.” Translated and Arranged by the 
Author of “Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family.” London: T. Nelson and Sons ; Edinburgh 
and New York. 
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all he did orsaid. Says Jean Paul Richter 
—‘‘Luther’s prose is a half battle; few 
deeds equal his words.” ‘‘ The goal of his 
march through this world,” writes Carlyle, 
‘* was the Infinite Heaven.” And Luther 
himself supplies the keynote to his own 
character in that line of his — ‘‘ Euer Leben 
ist eine Ritterschaft” — Your life is a Chiv- 
alry. His hard combative way of regarding 
existence led him into the superstition of 
imagining the enemy was always at his el- 
bow in the shape of a personal, corporeal 
devil, who not only constantly assailed his 
soul, but was accustomed to take mean ad- 
vantages over his physical comfort, such as 
destroying his night’s rest and playing off 
practical jokes which, for Satan, were de- 
cidedly paltry. For instance, Luther gravely 
relates how once, during imprisonment near 
Eisenach, he was suffered no visitors but 
two young lads of the nobility, who brought 
him one evening a bag of hazel nuts. After 
he had gone to bed, the light being out, 
the hazel nuts began to rattle about the 
room, and a row of platters occurred on the 
staircase. ‘*I rose, went to the staircase, 
and saw all was closed. Then I said, ‘ O, 
if it’s you, all right’ (bist Du es, so sei es), 
and committing myself to the Lord Christ, 
laid myself down in bed again.” He was 
fully convinced that the devil had been try- 
ing to worry him with the hazel nuts and 
the noise on the stairs; no suspicion as to 
the young lads who had left presented it- 
self to his innocent mind. And he immedi- 
ately adds, ‘‘it is a strange thing that it 
should be commanded us, such weak flesh 
and blood, to strive with such a powerful 
spirit as the devil is.” Strange, indeed! 
aud stranger still that so powerful a foe 
should be reduced to nuts and crock- 
ery-ware for ammunition! In another pas- 
sage of his writings Luther informs us that 
** there are mountains so high that no crea- 
tures can live there, only the devil, who is 
lord of the world.” His strong argument 
for music is that Satan cannot stand it, but 
flees as far off as he can get when he hears 
singing —‘* especially hymns.” But with 
all this present belief, his cool contempt for 
the fiend had something sublime about it. 
‘* Last night.” he said on one occasion, 





** when I awoke, the devil came and wanted | 
to dispute with me, and cast up at me that | 


Iwasa sinner. Then I said, ‘Say some- 
thing new, Devil.’” The coolness of twit- 
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apt to be overlooked by the superfine scep- 
tics”of the nineteenth century. How many 
of our philosophers would be able to bring 
to bear an equal amount of argumentative 
philosophy if suddenly confronted by a 
vision of horris and a tail? ‘To this comba- 
tive soul of Martin Luther full justice is 
done in the title and the aphorisms chosen 
by the Author of the ‘‘ Chronicles of the 
Schénberg-Cotta Family.” In point of in- 
terest the present book is infetior to the 
‘* Chronicles,” as a book of mere sayings 
must be inferior to a deftly woven romance. 
But the hand which presented Luther and 
his humble associates in the life has well se- 
lected his so-called ‘*‘ Watchwords.” Most 
of these are axiomatic to the degree of 
baldness; but then the plainest and most 
threadbare truths are infinitely comforting 
to a large majority of readers. Thus when 
Luther puts on record in a paragraph printed 
like an epigram that ‘*the Holy Ghost is 
called the Comforter, not one who makes 
sad,” and much more to the same effect, a 
critical reader is apt to paraphrase his own 
address to the fiend and say, ‘* Tell us some- 
thing new, doctor;” but the greater por- 
tion of believers will find this sort of utter- 
ance ever novel and striking, though they 
have heard it all over and over again from 
their youth up. And when Luther, tres- 
passing comically through domains of na- 
tural history, bids his hearers emulate the 
habits of ‘* the choice and pure little birds ” 
(choice and pure devourers of worms and 
slugs and analysers of offal), which are con- 
tent, ‘*never troubling themselves what 
their food may be or their lodging on the 
morrow,” most readers will accept the ex- 
ample as perfect, not recognizing that the 
course of life which constitutes an appropri- 
ate bird would make an improvident and 
theftuous man. But Dr. Luther excepts 
sparrows from his eulogium. ‘* They are 
the smallest and most dissolute of birds” 
(smallest, oh, Doctor! why, there is the 
wren, cum multis aliis) ; and ‘‘ they do the 
greatest mischief. Ergo digni sunt omni 
persecutione.” What a libel on the spar- 
rows! The Acclimatisation Society of New 
York would confute Dr. Luther were he 
alive to witness what the aspersed sparrows 
have done beyond the Atlantic. Against 
these platitudes and these scientific heresies, 
however, may be placed much solid teach- 
ing in Luther’s ‘* Watchwords.” His the- 


ting the foul fiend with platitudes and lack | ory about short sermons may be commended 
of originality — not a spiritual demon, be it|to the Evangelical parsons who swear by 


observed, but an obtrusively visible and|him in other particulars. 


‘* Preachers do 


tangible Apollyon accustomed to fling about | hurt and violence with long preaching,” 
hazel nuts and requiring to be met with a! says Luther; ‘for the faculty of listening 
hurled inkstand— is admirable in a sense | is a tender thing, and soon becomes weary 
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and satiated.” His standard of pulpit ora- 
tory is high, and arduous, and sound. ® A 
good preacher must be able to preach plainly 
and in good order. He should have a good 
head; he should have a good power of 
speech; a good voice; a good memory; he 
should know when to stop; he should’ be 
sure what he means to say, and should study 
diligently ; he should be ready to stake body 
and life, goods and glory, on its truth; he 
must suffer himself to be vexed and criti- 
cised by everybody.” Luther’s test, if en- 


forced, would empty nine-tenths of the 
pulpits in Protestant Christendom. 


From The Saturday Review. 
ETHICAL SHORTSIGHT. 


Want of common sense is principally 
shown in two respects — namely, in undue 
neglect of particulars, and in false esti- 
mates of particulars. The first is the 
amiable weakness of dreamers — of poets, 
mee gey and others who live in the 

ingdom of ideas; who think that it rains 
legs of mutton at regular intervals, that 
with so much bread and butter about it 
must be impossible to starve, and that if 
there should ever be a deficiency of bread 
it will be no great hardship to fall back 
upon toast. The features of this phase are 
too broad and too well known to require 
comment. But the other phase, where want 
of common sense is shown in a false appre- 
ciation of particulars, is more subtle and 
more interesting. It depends upon a con- 
dition or habit of mind entirely different 
from that which occasions the first-named 
phase. It often originates in perfectly 
contrary ethical circumstances. For where- 
as the former arises from a dreamy or gen- 
eralizing ethical habit, and shows itself in 
undue neglect or contempt of particulars, 
the latter arises more frequently from a too 
microscopic or particularizing habit, and 
shows itself in an inability to ponderate or 
classify particulars. The habit is not one 
of overlooking particulars, or of hasty gen- 
eralization; it is not the dreamy, imagina- 
tive disposition which renders its possessor 
liable to castle-bbilding or Quixotism. It 
is not the habit which would cause a man to 
talk of Lancashire as if it were the new 
Atlantis, or of Birmingham as Utopia, or 
which would induce him to start off ona 
voyage over an unknown sea in search of 
an earthly paradise. On the contrary, it is 
a habit whieh, originating perhaps in a want 
of fancy or of humour, is fostered and mag- 
nified by an overstudy of particulars, until 
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the student's ethical vision has become 
almost incapable of distinguishing the value 
of one particular from that of another, and 
quite incapable of appreciating their proper 
bearing upon the universal. It is the men- 
tal or moral condition analogous to that 
physical defect which (as Mr. Kinglake 
would say) men call short sight. It is a too 

at convexity of the cornea of the soul, 
causing the beholder to see details, when 
he looks closely at them, with almost mic- 
roscopic acuteness, but preventing him from 
studying them at such a distance as to get 
the proper light and shade upon them, and 
so robbing them of all their true and natu- 
ral tone and colour, and quite disabling him 
from seeing what part they bear towards 
forming the general harmony of the whole. 
It is in fact a kind of ethical shortsight. 

The effects or operations of ethical short- 
sight may of course be traced in each of the 
two great border domains wherewith ethical 
science is concerned—the domain of thought 
and the domain of action; and though it 
would be absurd to attempt, within the lim- 
its of such a paper as the present, to de- 
scribe all those effects or operations, yet a 
few hints may be suggestive. In the do- 
main of thought we are struck by the obvi- 
ous fact that this shortsight is the besetting 
defect of statisticians. It is the weakness of 
the social student who rests more on the 
number than on the kind of his instances, 
and is apt to ignore their relation to the 
general theory which should preside over 
his investigation. Lord Macaulay, in his 
celebrated criticism of Bacon’s method, 
seems — if we may judge from the applica- 
tion he makes of the story of the judge 
‘*who was in the habit of jocosely pro- 
pounding after dinner a theory, that the 
cause of the prevalence of Jacobinism was 
the practice of bearing three names — to 
have supposed that the value of any induc- 
tion depended on the number, and not upon 
the kind, of instances collected ; and a sim- 
ilar error is frequently committed by the 
professed statistician, and is partly at least 
the result of ethical shortsight. When once 
such a person comes to be employed on any 
public work, such as an educational or other 
social inquiry, he is overwhelmed by the 
minuteness and diversity of his materials ; 
he is quite unable to sift the evidence which 
pours in upon him ; and, unless in the course 
of fate he becomes the prey of some fanatic, 
or the useful tool of some master mind, he 
is hopelessly lost in his Cretan labyrinth of 
details. In the domain of thought, the 
tendency of all laborious and scrupulous 4 
posteriorists is in the direction of ethical 
shortsight. They are like tourists who are 
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trying to work their way across an over- 
grown country, or a country with much 
sameness of feature, without having first 
climbed a height in order to take a general 
survey of it; or rather, perhaps, they are 
the men who did climb thé height, but who, 
owing to their shortsight, were unable to 
‘make any use of their position, and so set to 
work to grapple with the details of their 
task unprovided with any mental map. _ 
In the two great provinces of the ethical 
domain of action—namely, politics and 
morals — we find this defect of the ethical 
vision operating in a mode closely analo- 
gous to that in which it works within the 
domain of thought. Here, also, its effects 
are shown in an inability rightly to regard, 
and judiciously to manipulate, particulars. 
It is, both in morals and politics, an in- 
capacity for duly apprehending what Aris- 
totle calls the minor premiss of the practi- 
cal syllogism. And it is the exercise of this 
tact for apprehending the minor a sO 
as to know when and how to apply it to the 
major, which the marvellously oa oy ge- 
nius of Aristotle declared to the very 
essence of common sense or of social wis- 
dom. False estimates of particulars are, 
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both in 2p and in morals, mostly due 
to ethical shortsight; but of course, as the 
matter on which the wisdom of politics 
works is somewhat different from that on 
which the wisdom of morals works, the re- 
sults of such false estimates differ in their 
social importance. Shortsight in politics 
affects the collective happiness of mankind 
much more than shortsight in morals. The 
shortsighted politician is a pest to his coun- 
try; the shortsighted moralist is a curse to 
himself. It is only when such a moralist 
turns legislator or agitator, and therefore 
drops the guise of moralist for that of politi- 
cian, that he becomes dangerous to the 

eace of others as well as to his own, and 
illustrates the wisdom of Dr. Johnson’s ob- 
servation, adopted and amplified by Mr. 
Buckle, that there is no ater social nui- 
sance than your onenelindind conscien- 
tious man. Such a man, if he comes into 


power, turns the affairs of his country — 
which previously were in a condition, if not 
of perfection, at least of order and decency 
— into the cauldron, and makes of them 
what Punch once represented Lord Palmer- 
ston as calling ‘‘a pretty kettle of fish.” 
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Trust Him who is thy God and have no fear: 
His eyelids ache not with the drowse of sleep, 
He cannot tire, and how should He forget ? 


Self-centred in His own infinity 
He that is All is cause and law of all: 
Alike in orb and atom infinite. 


The worlds He soweth broadcast with His hand, 
As o’er the glebe the sower soweth seed, . 
Till with His glory all the heavens are sown; 


Yet perfect from His shaping fingers sent 
The rain-drop glitters populous with life, 
And in a jewelled surcoat wheels the gnat. 


Behold the yearly miracle of Spring! 
The pinky nipples of the budding leaves 
Break in a night, and, lo, the wood is green! 


Art thou more bare than is the Winter wood, 
Or less esteem’d of Him who gives thee joy 
In the fresh rustle of the April leaves? 


And if thy prime be gone and thou lament, 
** The leaves are falling and the fruit is done! ”’ 
Yet shrink not from the winter of thy days. 


See, where the cruel winds have swept the trees 
And all are branching bare against the night, 
There, in the barren spaces, hang the stars! 





So, when the leafage of thy days is past 
And life is desolate, repine thou not, — 
God can give thee the stars of heaven for fruit! 


Nor fear thou death. God’s law is gain in loss: 
Growth and decay obey a common law, 

The starry blossom and the seed are one. 

Think! Thou wert born and fashioned for a 
world 

Assorted to thy needs and thy delights, 

And wherein thou hast dwelt and had content. 


Not of thy strength or cunning didst thou come 


” | Into the fief and heritage of life; 


And shall all fail thee in thy going hence? 


The salt foam of the sea upon thy lips, 
The blown sand of the desert ip thy face: 
Shall these outlast the ages not thee? 


Content thy soul and comfort thee in this: 
In God’s design is neither best nor worst, 
But ever ordered change is ordered good : 


In Him love rounds the infinite of might, 

And He who giveth both to live and die 

Is equal Lord of Life and Lord of Death. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 











ORIGINAL PROSPECTUS OF 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. .° 


Tuts work will be conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which 
was favorably reéeived by the public, for the 

ast twenty years,) but as it will be twice as 
arge, and will appear four times as often, we 
can not only give spirit and freshness to it by 
many things which were excluded by a month’s 
delay, but while thus extending our scope and 
gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
shall be able so to increase the solid and substan- 
tial part of our literary, historical, and political 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the 
American reader, 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edin- 
burgh, Quarterly, and other Reviews; and 
Blackwool’s noble Criticisms on Poetry, his 
keen Political Commentaries, highly wrought 
Tales, and vivid descriptions of Rural and Moun- 
tain Scenery; and the contributions to Litera- 
ture, History, and common Life, by the sagacious 
Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, the judi- 
cious Jiheneum, the busy and industrious Lit- 
erary Guzette, the sensible and comprehensive 
Britannia, the sober and respectable Christian 
Odserver ; these shall be intermixed with the 
Military and Naval reminiscences of the United 
Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
Oniversity, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tait’s, 
Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, 
and of Chambers’ almirable Journal. We shall 
not consider it beneath our dignity to borrow 
wit and wisdom from Punch; and, when we 
think it good enough, shall make use of the 
thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of 
Europe, and from the new growth of the British 
Colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and 
Africa into our neighborhood; and will greatly 
multiply our connections, as Merchants, Travel- 
lers, and Politicians, with all parts of the world : 
so that much more than ever it now becomes 
every intelligent American to be informed of the 
condition and changes of foreign countries. 
And this not only because of their nearer con- 


nection with ourselves, but because the nations 
seem to be hastening through a rapid process 
of change to some new state of things, which 
the merely political prophet cannot compute or 
foresee. Sy : 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Col- 
onization (which is extending over the whole 
world), and Voyages and Travels, will be favor- 
ite matter for our selections; and in general, we 
shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign 
Affairs. 

We have spoken confidently of what we can 
bring from abroad. Of our labors in the Home 
Department it becomes us to speak with diffi- 
dence; for we know not, till we try, how far we 
may have the able assistance we hope for, or how 
much we may be left to our own resources. We 
must feel our way, and gradually develop this 
part of our plan; but it will always be subordi- 
nate to the Foreign Department. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age de- 
sirable to all who wish to keep themselves in-, 
os of the rapid progress of the movement, — 

0 Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Physicians, 
— to men of business and men of leisure, — it is 
still a stronger object to make it attractive and 
useful to their Wives and Children. We believe 
that we can thus do some good in our day and 
generation; and hope to make the work indis- 
pensable in every well-informed family. We say 
indispensable, because in this day of cheap lit- 
erature it is not possible to guard against the in- 
flux of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient 
supply of a healthy character. The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope, that, by *‘winnowing the wheat 
from the chaff,’ by providing abundantly for 
the imagination, and by a large collection of Bi- 
ography, Voyages and Travels, History, and 
more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time 
it will aspire to raise the standard of public 
taste. 


‘ 





I have read the prospectus of your proposed periodical, ‘* The Living Age,’’ with great pleasure, 


and entirely approve the plan. If it can only obtain the public patronage long enough, and large 
enough, and securely enough, to attain its true ends, it will contribute in an eminent degree to 
give a healthy tone, not only to our literature, but to public opinion. It will enable us to possess, 
in a moderate compass, a select library of the best productions of the age. It will do more: it 
will redeem our periodical literature from the reproach of being devoted to light and superficial 
reading, to transitory speculations, to sickly and ephemeral sentimentalities, and false and ex- 
travagant sketches of life and character, . 

I wish it every success; and my only fear is, that it may not meet as full success with the pub- 
lic as it deserves. 

Cambridge, April, 24, 1844. Josep Story. 

L approve very much of the,plan of your work, to be published weekly, under the title of ‘* The 
Living Age,” and if it bee6ndueted with the intelligence, spirit, and taste that the prospectus in- 
dicates (of which I hay@néreason to doubt), it-will be one of the most instructive and popular 
periodicals of the day. £ 

I wish it abundant sdecess. 

New York, 7th May, 1844. 


J AMES Kent. 











